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Polite Literature. 



S E C T. 1. • 

IS H A L L not begin this c0ay with 
a tedious enquiry into every particu- 
Jar article of grammar that forms what 
we call compofition. A dry diifertatioa 
on, the proper arrangement 6£ nOunSt 
verbs, and articles, is not terc intended j^ 
the reader's amufemenc and inftrudioa 
being equally my aitti. If this fkctch will 
enable him tdform a general; but compe- 
tent ijiea of the fubje^S, the pains which 

B I have 



I have taken in compofing it will' be A^ 
ficieritly anfwcred. 

, A juft taftc for the beauties of com^. 
pofition can only |j>c formed by the ffee^ 
quent and attentive perufal of fuch book^^ 
as have been wrote on» important fubjeft^ 
ikith corrffiaicfs and elegancy. The har* 
mony of graceful periods delights the ear^ 
aiid conveys noble fentiments with a pow- 
erful charm ; . but to afford fo exquidte 
An entertainment, great art and care is 
requiute. To rejed common or low cx- 
prelTions, and trite phrafes, to choof^ 
accurately fuch words as are both fimple 
and pure, grand and expreflive, and to 
adorn them Nvith a compodtion, in thb 
jfttufture of which, both fwcetnefs and 
dignity (hall appear, — has been juftly 
reckoned a great effort of genius. 



C 3 ) 

'Cdmpofitibn conEfts in the beautiful 
tnd harmonious ftru6:ure of die periods 
in a difcourfe, which adds an unfpeak«« 
zVk dignity and grace to a work^ w&ether 
m poetry or profe. But it is too ofoeit 
ttfed to fet oflf* trite or mean thoughts $ 
tor z boo^ may be very well i^rote^ andt 
deficient in the thoughts. TKi^ ftyl<s 
alone of fortie writers difplays great gp- 
mus, fuch as Homer and Virgil^ Cicsero 
aod Livy I and we oftener med ifitli 
mediocrity of ftyle than moderate inveti- 
uon* As fpn^e writers compofe welly, 
and think ; ill ; fo others think welL 
but cannot exprefs . themfelves elegant^ 
ly.. 1 Ihall not hefitate a moment to prev 
itr the bopk, tbat.is thought, to^that 
which, is wroie, well. Sopae^Tucceed- 
in the choice. <^. qlegant. and cxprciErer 
words, but they Ide all their beauty by 
not being conftru^ted with harmony* 

B 2 Others 
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(5thcrs are excellent in the fti*ufturc _ 
periody bbt fpoil all by the ufc of Idw 
anid (brdid words. But ev^ry quaKty i^ 
jbtned fn a pcrfcft work ; the fincft fcn- 
ttmettts cloathM with the ornament of 
^muttful kiigus^e ;• the invention of the 
pweft and moft elegant expreflions e^-^ 
paitded klfo to harmonious compofition;^ 



'■n 



> 



( There fc fomething fo extremely plea- 
ling in the harmony o/ modulated pe- 
riods> that we are at firft readlhg prejiT- 
^jtced in favour of a bobk in which we 
fihdit. ' 'But how often do thofe writers* 
who want invention, have recourfe tp 
the beau ties of compofitipn,' to hide their 
poverty of thought ? I have already 
obftrvcd,' that the matter is by far the,' 
moft -important part ; itid ' the grace$ 
oftrompoficton, inan inferior degree, are^ 
ipcchanic beauties, whfch ^ man may 

gain 



(5) 

.^4n tjT- trouble and prafticej tijt 
lb inrem:, is purdy; the clFeft of ge- 
nius. An elcg^ant ftyle pleafes, and i^jt 
tRai means prevents . us ,from reflcfting 
^ith attention pa the thoughts ; but whes^ 
we connder them at a fecond readings 
when, we are not warmed by the expref*. 
fipn^ wc then fee their ejcceliervcies and^ 
defers .; we often fee xhc poorcft and 
moft trite, dreffed up in th^ mofl: iiar- 
mopilpus language. .. ... _, .^ 



It is not only by t^c help of a ncjir 
ilyie th^ w;!itw think to.defjeivc tlw^ 
world ; they attempt it alio bj feitting^^ 
otd thought in a new light^i varying fanae . 
Qrcumftanccs of it, and apiplyjing jtin a . 
manner di^rent from what jt; ^as bef<p|^M 
Some mqi ^aicfa rep|j?atioR J?y this pwic- . 
tice ; but 1ye,^^^«J;.rw,kpn ^t|) 
^9 fine origin^^xyufys. 



•*^; .* ,•'» > •■^ 
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Aklm^gj^a work be ^iextfemeiy vett 
thoug^V yet unlefs it is aifo welt 
mroicy it ftill pleafe onljr the fim^ 
yhcrc are many more who c«n judge of 
Words thaii of things, and who m\k 
throw afidc a book^ if they don't find 93\ 
elegance of ftyk. This fliows the nc*^ 
CCfllty of cloathing fine fentiments in n 
proper drefs ; that thofe who are rtiofl: 
likely to want inftruftion may be tempted 
to tbikk^ hyhtm^pleaftd. Would the 
orations of Demofthenes have had ^ 
aftcxiiihing an event, if the thoughts ooly; 
liad bec^ excellent? No^ it was thft 
won^rfnl ^nthufiafm of his ftyle that 
ga:v« efie^i: to his fentiments* 

» 

, No nation ever excelled more in all the 

gn^es of compofition, than the Greeks^ 

W4 feo in all their celebrated writers^ 

whether pQetfi9 oratorS) or^iftorians, ^cu 

how irit<»t they were in tpod^Uing their 

. periods, 



^fcHodsyftad refining their laagnagea The 
(Jfccianorator often ieayes oujt expixffions 
to be fupplicd by the imagination of hit 
leaders ; and Cicero is fo txstSt in giving 
in harnlony to his writings that he addt 
fc^cnetimes more words than the lenft 
lafuires ^ this redundancy pleafes die 
j^ader, as it gives much gr4ce - witfaouft 
weakening the fcntimenu i 



. : Sot whaterer commendations I 
jffvcsi the graces of fiy le, yet it muft bn 
4(llowed that the greateft geniofes have 
ifdt ahvays t\it (ineft nunner of ttptcf&tkg 
^emfelves. They ar« fenfible of the fu^ 
periority of thw^ts to ftyle, and their 
ideas flow in too rapid a fijeamt to per* 
mit them <o take fo much <:ar<$ of the or* 
^ments of their work^ as of thefubftance# 
A lefs extenfive genius is not hurried *-. 
way by the fire of his imaginatk>ni and« 
io make up for what he wants in the en- 
'^ 3 4 diLuQaixa 
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jt^fiafm of 4)0<:try, he.!alx)ur& his 0ylr» 
Zo make every part of His piece at le'^ 
d^ant. We have a ftriking inftance% 
this in Homer and Virgil. Horhifr^s 
vaft imagination pour M* forth beauties 
by thoufands; biit ; the rapidity of'^» 
inwotion made him overlook fome'br«^- 
milttesitt jiiint of elegance of ftyle; V1i^ 
jgirs genius was far lefs daring than the 
Gipecian's; and as he could not rife to his 
fublimitr, he avoided the faults of Uh 
Siafter, and gave his compofition a iifekf- 
ntfs, and tdrrefltriefs, which is mi Vb 
bp found in Homer.- ' '^ --^ • 

• A work that does not fu'rpnfe us : by- 
Its fublimityToir fentiment, Ihbuld pieafe 
us by tHc He^utJes of its ftyle. When fte' 
'«%btr €«c:elkncies are wanting, we r^- 
■'Meiftiore of the inferior 6ncs. In Pope 
^I'niwf with little fubltrrtitjr, and not 
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^\^kA thofe^ftrokes that fptalc a gfeat 

JEBOiuB-i buV his ftylci$ every Wiierecfer* 
-fant, ,his veruncation ^muucal to the 
Jbigheft degree our language will admitf. 
alixc even iikc his paftorals for the bea'tf-^ 
^jf s pf compoiitipn, although they con-^ 
J^i^ but few orignalideas.— But it is ii> 
^^us only that we mijft look for ftfir 
king beauties. * 

^^ Gcpigs^ deCcrvcs here to be p^rticulaf^- 
^ ^pnfideted J ,'tis indeed impofliblc ti^ 
write on the beauties of compofition whh 
jpy l^ropj-icty, and not ciilarge on its oiV 
ginai fource. There certainly "may ^ 
many beauties in a poem, unattended yRvStn 

^y.xnarks.'of genius ; bat jhoie beauttek 
ip^yi be bqt fecqndary ones. They in^y 
nfc, but will x^t captivate. 




Von fiitis eft pulc^kra ^fle poematai 4^ci$4!io|9w 

.£t ^noconque volenti animum auditoris aguntp^ 

ffor»t. de Artf Poctica, rer. too. 

We 



i if) 

WcHiwt W always prtfcfVe dbe di^&c^ 
lion between the elegancies of a WQrJiy; 
and thofe general and pi^rticular beautie^^ 
which arc evidently the refult of gen^^^ 
in the author. An heroic poem, or a' 
tragedy, may be wrote with the moft ex*^ 
iB& obfervance of the eftablifbcd rules of 
criticifas 5 the vcrfification may be harv^ 
monious, and the language chafte \ butr 
if the poetic fire, the fvivida vis /inimift 
CiTi as Longtnus * calls it, the rapid force, 
of lightning, be wanting, the plcafure wc 
receive in reading it will be but cool and, 
languid. We fhall not be hurried on by- 
the force of the poet's gcaius ^ our atten- 
tion will not \ft commanded i we may 
Im pleafed with the elegance of his poem^ 
but not tranfported with its fublimity. 
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m^fw tvim^T» ivwfAif* LonginuSi § i. 

Mr. 



( tl ) 

^ aWr.'-Be^i-ln his^ *x<*dk!ft'^«cfc to 
HbiWr's D«aa, jiiftry obferves, that ** itis^ 
^^'^he invcrrtiori, that in difffercot^degrcdT 
^^iftmguifhes all great gcriiiifcs. TM 
« littnofl: ftreteh of human ftuSy; Icafti-'* 
♦*'-ing, and induftry, which mafter cvef/ 
<^ 'thit%be(ides, can never attain tothis.'^-^ 
If ^ccxartnifhe the principal prof^pffions to 
TiM^hkh n^ankind in general devote thci^ 
rime, we (hall difcern with gr^at- eafe^ 
the vaft eflfeift of genius. *Tis not onljr' 
Confpicuous in poetry, but its fiftcr arts, 
pointing and mufic, equally dlfplay it; 
No man ever became a great general,^ 
ftarcfman, phyfician, nor even excdlc(l in* 
gaming (according to the Abb6 Du' 
Bos*) without a genius. Can we imagine 
that the famous Torftenlbn, or the great 
Conde, who became generals at their firft 

•RcflcxiOM Critiques, &c. VoUII. p. 7. "[] 

appearance 



di%iaye4 thoie iibilitks at five and c wentV^ 
irlwh the expwicnce pf fifty years feld^nti 
brftows> were not born with ^ genius for ^ 
ODiiimanding ? or) in other words, ^it^i 

a viift inventiont which is as cflentiajUjr 
i^ceiTaryto form a great general as a great 
po^et i Some ^:cn, without a genius, have, 
b; mere dint of labour, attained to the 
art of mafeihg vcrfes, but never be- ^ 
ome po^s. Many officers have pcrformrr * 
ed their duty exceJUenUy well on a parade, ; 
anH' fooght lit the head of their regiments 
with conduft and courage, but yet never ^ 
made a figure at .the head of an army.,^ 
Genius wis wanting, whofe place neithisr ^ 
aiea}, courage, caution, nor adlivity, can. 
fupply. That prefence, 6^ n?ind, apd pf rt ^. 
ffJib-pbUeffion of himfelf in the midft of, . 
ththurry and confufion of a tattle, which '* 
ih^ Rohtatts ihcm^lves fo'miich ad- . 



,'•- 



;f 






ttifrcd jn'iIj»w)iW and w^Jn tlie 3byci 
of Marlborpugb j that fouo^ jCKjgrtJCftv 
and[ Kvelj imagination,, which cnahSfeU? 
ope in a ttnoment to{>enetrat6 the deiign:^ 
oiytHc eneiriy, '^ and remove every. obfta-? 
cfc by^ rohfccing.it, Avas ftev^r a^qujcedi 
by^art. . ; 



■ft ■ *■ * ' ' • 

^ There never was a man. bom withouttr. 

pbfleffing a talent for fdmetbing. Gct:> 

niui does hot difcover itfelf only in poets^- 

generals, br ftaccfmen ; profeflions mych . 

. infcridr, although they don'^ req viirc a ^ • ,„. 

niUs tb carry thetxt on, yet are fufEcicnt ,. 

tO! '^ifciover one. I have, already faid^;. 

that inventipn is its great nriarlc. The, 

invention of a man, born with ^ genius^. 

which, if Cultivated, would have made * 

him a great jgencral, but buried by his 

fate in (bmelow mechanical trade,, inay,,> 

be obfcuredl, but not exiinguifhcd. Tt 



( H^) 

will h\ta\y difdofe itiafj ia«id In ^^ 
critical cafe, whkh occurs in his buB<l 
iiejf$> where abilities art neceflary to fu;6^ 
port or extricate him^ bis. invention Wllf 
fviggeft refaurccs, that would nevet- kav* 
j?eei:> thought of by aperfon of no gc^' 

I 

y » , ■" 

. ,T?aknts indeed are foitictimes fo peeu^ 
li^rly adapted to particular profeffiorts^ 
that thofe who polTefs them will never 
inake i;hc kaft figure out qf the road for 
which nature dcfigned them j but then if 
the bent of their genius is very ftrong, iti 
will on a thoufand occafions difcover iu^ 
(elf*. In this cafe» the poet, painter, ot 
mufician, have great advantages 5 a ge- 
nius for either of thefe profefiions is mucfi^ 
cafier difclofed, than thsiZ which defignr* 
a youth for a general, or a ftatefmanfj 
One boy will find chalk to flcctch fi- 
i gurcs 
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g^f^s pq a Jboard, another will Be abk t9 
prpcur^ foiTic . miferable fiucc or fiddle, 
and at leaft difcover his uiciinatiotis 9 
tvhile a poetic genius fhall delight in maw 
king doggerel rhymes in converlation'. 
I have here iuppofed, that thei mlnds^ iof 
which chefe feeds of genius are fown by 
naturC) never reap' the advantage of en- 
joying the education of a fchod v but if we 
pUce them;, amongfi: many others, un« 
der the diredion of an able mafter, rher 
diSereace which I am here fpeaking of, 
tfill appear ftill more evident. The 
poets, painters, and muficians, &:c. will 
here have an open field to difplay the 
b^nt of their genius, and very poffibly 
will meet with the greateft encourage- 
meat ; while a boy, born witli a mind 
adapted for a great (tatefman or com- 
mander, Ihall have little or no opportu- 
nity of difplaying his abilities, compa- 
red 



\i6i 

ttd with thofc which attend ' the other 
profeffions. He may indeed difcover sC 
particular fatisfaftion in reading Cxfar 
or Quintus Curtius, and rhay converlc 
on military affairs with unuftral ardor i 

but thefe marks are not fo felf-exifting 

as thofe difplayed by the oppofite fpecies 
of genius. — On fome o£ca(tons indeedxhe 
fire of genius will blaze forth, in fpite of' 
all the reftrairits which are laid upon it by 
Ignorance or accident, Hiftory gives us 
innumerable inftances pf this : the Abbq^ 
Du Bos produces feveral. As the paf-. 
fage is curious and entertaining, the rea-^ 
dcr will excufe mv quoting it, '' The 
moft eminent painters were not born in. 
the fliops or work-houfes of their profef- 
fions : there are very few painters fons 
who, purfuant tp the common cuftonij 
of other arts, havf been bred up in their 
father*s profcflion. Among the illuftri- 

ous 
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JkKQS ardfts, who refied fo great an ho-» 
pour on the t;wo laft centuries ; Raphael 
.was the only one, fo far as I can remem- 
ber, that was fon to a painter; Giorgio 
one's and Titian's parents, as well as 
thofe of Leonardi da Vinfcj, and Paul 
Teronefe, never handled pencil or chiileL 
Michael Angelo's father, according to 
common fame, was of a very good ex- 
traftion, and lived without pradiflng any 
lucrative profefllon. Andrea del Sarto 
was a taylor's fon, and le Tintoret the fon 
of a dyer. The father of the Carraches 
did not profefs handling a pencil. Mi- 
chael Angelo di Caravaggio was a ma« 
fpn's fon, and Correggio's father a plow- 
man. Guido was the fon of a muHcian ; 
Dominichino of a ihoe- maker, and Al- 
bano bf a mercer. Lanfranco was a 
foundling, who learned to paint of his 
own genius, almolt in the fame manner 

C as 
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03 ^^afchal le^rn^d the mathematics. Ru- 
bens's father h^d neither fhop nor work- 
hQUle, but was one of the magiftr&tes of 
Antwerp. The father of Vandyke was 
neither painter nor fculptor. Frefnoy, 
who has favoured u$ with a poem on the 
art of painting, which has merited a tranf- 
lation, and notes from Monfieur de Piles, 
and ha$ left us alfo feveral good pic- 
tures, was bred a phyfician. The fa- 
thers of the four beft french painters of 
the laft century, Valentine, It Sieur Pouf- 
fin, and le Brun, were not painters, the 
genius of thefe great men went, as it 
were, in fearch of them to their parents 
houfcs, to conduft them thence to Par- 
naiTus : for painters afcend Parnaf- 
fus as well as poets. Ovid's father was 
not fatisfied with bare remonftrances, in 
order to cxtinguilh the poetic fire of his 
fqn i but fuch was the force of genius 

that 
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that our little Ovid is faid to have pro- 
mifed in verfe, to leave off making 
verfes, when he was whipped for this 
paflion. Horace's firfl: profefCon was 
that of bearing arms : Virgil was a fort 
of a jockey •, at leaft, we read in his life 
that he made himfclf known to Au* 
guftus by his fccrets for the curing of 
horfes, for which this great poet was 
introduced into the emperor's ftables. 
The moft eminent French poets, who 
honoured the reign of Lewis XIV. were 
by birth and education remote from 
the profcffion of poetry. Moliere's fa- 
ther brought his fon up an tipholllerer ; 
and Peter Corneille wore a counfcUor's 
gown, when he wrote his firft pieces. 
Quinault was clerk to a lawyer, when 
he gave himfelf up to his inclination for 
poetry -, for his firft comic eflays were 
wrote on papers half daubed over with 
V, C 2 lawyers 
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lawyers fcrollings. Racine wore an ec* 
clefiaftical habit when he compofed his 
three, firft tragedies. La Fontaine*s 
employment among the waters and fo- 
refls, ought to have deftined him for 
the planting and cutting of trees, and 
not for making them fpeak. If Mon- 
fieur L'Huillier, Chapelle's father, could 
have direfled the occupations of his fon, 
he would have applied him to any thing 
rather than poetry. Nanteuil's parents 
ufed the fame endeavours to hinder him 
from being an engraver, as the genera- 
lity of parents. employ to engage their 
children to a particular profeflion. He 
was obliged fometimes to climb up into 
a tree, and conceal himfelf there, in or^ 
der to exercife himfelf in drawing. Le 
Fevre, born an algebraift and great 
aftronomer, began to exercife his genius, 
when he followed a weaver's trade at 

Lilieux. 
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L.ifieux, The very threads of his loom 
contributed to improve hitn in the 
knowledge of numbers. Roberval, 
while tending his (heep, could notefcape 
the influence of his ftar, which had de- 
ftined him to be a great geometrician. 
He Was learning geometry before he 
knew there was any fuch fcience. He 
was occupied with drawing lines and 
figures on the ground with his crook» 
when a perfon chanced to pals by, who^ 
taking notice of the child's amufement, 
undertook to procure him an education 
more fuitable to his talents, than that he 
received from the peafant he lived with. 
The adventure which happened to Mqn- 
fieur Fafchal, has been publiihed by fo 
many different hands, that it is known 
all over Europe. The parents of Mon* 
fieur Tournefort tried every method 
imaginable to divert him from purfuing 

C 3 the 
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* 

the ftudy of botany. He was obliged, 
wheix he had a mind to go a fimplii^^ 
to conceal himfelf, as other children 
bide themfelveS) to lofe their tioie, at 
play." 

A few remarkable inftances may be 
added to chefe of the Abbe du Bos's ; 
and none more fo than that of the cele- 
brated Handel, who, from his very child- 
hood, had difcovered fifch a ftrong pro- 
penfity to mufic, that his father, who al- 
ways intended him for the ftudy of the 
civil law, had reafon to be alarmed, 
•Perceiving that this inclination ftill in- 
creafed, he tqok every method to oppofe 
it. He ftridUy forbade him to meddle 
with any mufical inftrument; nothing 
of that kind was fuffered to remain in 
the houie, nor was he ever permitted to 
go to any other, where fuch kind of fur* 

oiture 
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rilture ms in uft. ikli tliis caution and 
ait, foftead of refirammg, did but aug» 
ment bb pzfRcn. He had found means 
to get a little ciavichord privately con* 
ftjtd to ft room at the top of the hooftt 
into this room he conftamly ftote when 
the familf was afleep, Thefe Wete the 
firft dawnings of that genius, which aiter-i* 
wards broke out with fo bright a fpien« 
dor ♦• The paQioh which the Marlhai 
TurehM had for war, from his very In- 
fancy, is well known : bis father thought, 
frran the tendernefs of his tonftitution, 
that he never would b^ able to bear (he 
fatigues of war. To convince him of 
the contrary, the Vifcdunt took a ttfo^ 
lution, when he wa« but ten years oid^ 
of paffing a winter's night on the ram* 
parts of Sedan. His governor having 
fpent f6me time in quell of him, found 

* Memoirs of Handel, p. j. 
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him afleep on the carriage of a cannon *. 
Among poets, there are many more iiw 
fiances belides thofe quoted by du Bos : 
Pindar was the fon of a piper 5^ Sopho- 
cles, of a mechanic ; Plautus's father 
was a (lave ; Afchines, the Socratic phi- 
lofopher, was the fon of a faufage- 
maker ; the father of Cowley was & 

grocer ; Shakefpear was the fon of a 
dealer in wool ; and Prior, of a joiner. 
*Tis well known, that Rcmbrant's fa- 
ther was a miller $ and Salvator Rofa, 
the fon of a carpenter. The celebrated 
Columbus's father was a wool-fpinner ; 
Netfcber's ^ti engineer. Marlhal Catinat 
began the world in the profeffion of a 

lawyer; and Inigo Jones's father was 
a cloth-worker. 

« Ra^afe/« life of Turcnnc, vol, i. p. 3. 

Thcfc 
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Thefe inftaaces, to which a thoufand 
others might be added, will be fuffici* 
encto convince us, that genius often- 
times difcovers itfelf in fpight of all ob- 
fUcIes; elpecially that fpecies of it, 
which determines men to be painters or 
poets : but thofe talents which are ne- 
ceflary to form a great general or ftatef* 
man, have feldom the fame opportuni- 
ties for exerting themfelves. Every one's 
experience will tell how feldom pa- 
rents encourage a military genius in their 
children, unlefs birth, or fome other 
caufe, gives them an intereft to puih a 
youth in the army. The moft fatal 
cramp to genius, is, parents determi- 
ning on:pr9feflions for their children, 
without confulting their inclinations. If 
a man has a relation, who fills a place 
of confequence in the law or the churchy 
or who carries on an excenfive trade in the 

pro: 
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pro&fllon of a merchant, his firft determi- 
nation is to breed his fon to one of thofe 
profefTions ; the natural genius df the 
youthisfeldomornerer confidered. If thait 
leads him to poetry or painting,' fiich a 
bias will break out in omtempt of every 
ihackle; but if he is born with a genius 
which deftines him to fhiiie at the head 
of armies, 'tis almoft entirely in tht 
power of a parent to prevent his beil^g 
able to gratify his inclinations ) at kiift 
till the precious time is gone, in which 
experience fliould cultivate the feeds of 
nature. . Thus the profpcft of a better 
intereft in a different profeilion, the 
prudent circumfpe£tion of a father, or 
the unambitious fondnefs of a mother» 
fliall bury the fineft geniusi by directing 
its occupatk)n into an unnatural chan- 
nel. 

It 
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It h generally the fsite of men of great 
talents, to make a very flow progrcfs in 
prc^e/fiohs for which nature did not de- 
fign them. Formed to make a coftfpku- 
ous figure v^ one particular art or fcience, 
they find nothing in any other that (fan 
engage their attention. Thus a genius 
which deftined a man for a great mathe* 

matician, will never enable him to excel 
at the bar, or in the pulpit: nor will 
thofe talents which naturally adapt a man 
to the profeflion of the hw, ever dif- 
tinguifii him in the ftudy of the mathe-* 
matics. Claude Lorrain, the celebrated 
landfcape painter, proving extremely dull 
and heavy, was foon taken from fehool, 
and bound an apprentice to a pallry- 
cook, with whom he ferved his time 
out ; and the immortal Sir Ifaac Neiwr 
ton was refufed his degree at the oniver- 
f)ty, as a heavy young man, totally de- 
void 
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void of genius. Can we fuppofe that a man 
born with a genius to command armies* 
or govern an empire, can exert his abili^ 
ties, when they are confined to the com- 
pafs of a compting-houfe ? Will he not 
rather defpife all the grovelling dirty 
littlenefs of trade ? and while all his 
competitors outftrip his progrefs, his 
imagination {hall be on the wing, and 
foar into far other regions than thofe of 
commerce ? 

Utftepe fumtM if^enia in occulto latent f . 
Hie quali^ in^erator nunc privatus eft *. 

Genius does not fo much condft of an 
exemption from faults, as of the produc- 
tion of great and ftriking beauties i*. 

* Plaut. Capt. a£l:. i. fcen, 2* 

t Si un ouvrage fans defaut etoit poiSble, il 
fie le feroit qu'^ un Homme mediocre. 

Eflkis fur divers fujets tie literature, &c« 
tome iiif p« 107. 

Shake* 
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Shakefpear was a poet of a moft un- 
bounded imagination^ but the faults in 
his works are innumerable. There 
cannot be a more abfurd notion than 
to judge of a poet's genius by the num- 
ber of his beauties, inftead of their 
value. I could produce many fpeeches 
in Shakefpear, that evidently fpeak their 
author a great genius, when they do not 
contain above half a dozen lines ; and yet 
one of thefe ftrokes fhall be preferable to 
a whole tragedy of this age, which abounds 
in the elegancies of flile and harmony of 
verfification. I had rather have been au. 
thor of the converfation between Mac- 
beth and his wife, when he came from 
the murder, and which does not confift 
of twenty words^than of the whole trage- 
dy of Jane Shore, which is the beft Rowc 
wrote. T had rather have been author 
of the defcription of Hedlor parting from 

Andro- 
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Andromache, of the JEg\% of Pallas, or 

th? extent of Difcord, all in the Iliad, { 

than the whole five epic poen)S of Sir 1 

Richard Blackmore *• 

The 

* La perfed^ion ne confifte pas feulement a evi- 
ter les defauts, mais encore a porter les beaates 
da-moins jafqa'aa plus haat degre connu. Elle 
confifte principalement dans le n ombre & dans le 
prix de ces beautes. II y a done bien de la diiFe- 
rence entre un ouvrage fans un defaut, & un ou- 
vrage parfait. L'ouvrage le plus parfait, ou> pour 
mieux dire, le moins iuiparfait, eft celui dans le- 
quel il y a moins de defauts, 8c de grands defauts ; 
furtout plus de beautes, 8c de plus grands beautes. 
•■^--^Si Tauteur eft un genie du premier ordre, il 
aura pafle les plus haut degre connu. Un pareil 
genie furpaffe toujours, a quelques egards, tons 
ceux qui Tont precedes. II eft toujours le premier, 
fi non dans quelque genre d'ouvrage, du moins daos 
quelque genre de beautes. — - Les ledeurs ordi- 
naires preferent les ouvrages d'une beaute con- 
tinue quoique mediocres, a ceux d'une plus 
grande beaut^, mais moins foutenue, furtout H 

elle 
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. The abfolqte n^cefllcy of genius Co 
form z poet, i» too evident to be difput- 
ed : did ever any verfifier without it en- 
joy a great and lading reputation ? Moft 
men, on fome occafion or other, have 
made verfes ; a talk not fo difficult as 
fome have imagined : but how few have 
been the author^ of works worthy to be 
remembered ? A man of indifferent ta- 
lents may even arrive at the art of com- 
poling in an harmonious verfiBcation ; 
his numbers m^y be polilhed, eafy, 

cllc eft interrompue par des defauts confidcrables. 
Les gens.du metier, plus faita a la peine' & a la 
fatigue ; Se les gens d6 gout, plus fenfibles au 
grand beaq> lifent voloatiers tout uo livrc pour 
un petit noixibre de traits d'uri certain priar, 
lis pefent les beautes. plus qulls he les comp- 
tent. 

EfTais fur divers fujets au Literature (c de 
Morale, par MonC L*Abbe Troublet. Tom. iii. 
p. lo8.. 

and 
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I 

and flowing; and he may cloathe tbe 
ideas of others in a new and elegaiy 
garb; ftill we fhall read the works of 
fuch a poet with fomewhat (to ufe aa 
cxpreffion of Dr. Young's *) of his lan- 
guor, who liftens to a twice told tale« 
We may poffibly find fome late writers 
of tragedy, who enjoyed every advan- 
tage, which *tis fuppofed Shakcfpear want- 
ed : yet, what is there in their works 
that will make amends for fo great a 
want ? Will any one dare to name Elf rida 
in comparifon with any of Shakefpear's 
belt tragedies ? and yet that piece is 
wrote with a ftrift obfervance of the dra- 
matic rules, and by a very ingenious 
man. But genius is above criticifm, 
whofe dreams flow from the fountain of 

* Conje£lures on original compofition, p. I2. 

the 
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the works of genius *. Did Ariftoile or 
BoITu write their critical rules for com- 
pofing an epic poem or a tragedy, be- 
fore Homer wrote his Iliad, or Sopho- 
cles his CEdipus? If a more excellent 
poem than the Iliad was to appear in the 
world on quite a different plan, would 
not Ariftotle and Boflu's treatifeson epic 
poetry ceafe to be regarded as ftan- 
dards of critical rules ? I would only in* 
fier from hence, that genius is above all 
rules :, Shakefpear did not write to the un- 
derftanding, but to the heart : It would 
poffibly be for the advantage of litera- 

* Les regies qui font un fecours pour les efprics 
mediocresy font quelquefois un obHacle pour Jet 
genies fupcricurs. 

II Un homme ordinaire fait un ouvrage 

conforme aux regies connues. Un grand homme 
en fait un qui donne lieu a de nouvelles regies. 

Eflais fur divers fujets de literature^ 8cc. 
tqm. iii. p* 113- 

D turc. 
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ture, if all criticifm * was reduced to onft 
fimple rule of judging of works of ge- 
nius, merely by one's feeling, — Give me 
one noble flight of an irregular genius, 

* The philofophical fpirit, fays the Abbe da Bos, 
whiph is nothing but reafon ftrengthened by expe- 
rience, whereof the name alone would be new to 
the ancients, 16 of great fervice in compofing 
books, which inflrud people to avoid mifiakes in 
writing, as alfo in detecting thofe that have been 
committed by an author ; but it mifguides us in 
judging of a poem in general. Thofe beauties, in 
which its greatell merit confifts, are better felt 
than found out by rule and compafs. Quintilian 
did not make a mathematical calculation, or a me- 
taphyfical defcription of the real and relative faults 
of thofe on whom he has paffed a judgment, adopt- 
ed by all ages and nations. 'Tis by thatimpref- 
iion they make on the reader, that this great man 
has defined them ; and the public, which has con- 
ftantly ufed the (zime method of judging, ha« al- 
ways conformed to his opinion. 

jfee flexions Critiques, torn, ii, fe6l. 344 

before 
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before all the uninterefting tragedies that 
ever were cempofcd by an hundred fuch 
writers as a Home. But I take up coo 
much of the reader's rime in dwelling 
on an argument, the principles of which 
will, I believe, be allowed by mod men. 
The nature of my fubjeft requires that 
I fhould make a few obfervations on 
another material fource of fine compo- 
fidon.^ — Voltaire rightly obferves, that 
to be a competent judge of the praife due 
to the remains of men of genius, a critic 
ought to pojQTcfs fome fparks of that poe- 
tic fire which warmed'the author he criti- 
cifes. A man, deftUute of genius, might 
as well attempt to write an epic poem, 
as to criticife the works of genius, with- 
out tafte. 

Mr. D'Alembert defines tafte to be, 
** Le talent de demeler dans les ou- 
" vra ges de Tart ce qui doit plaire aux 

D 2 " ames 
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*^ ames fenfibles, & ce qui doit les 
*' blefler *." There are fome beauties in 
nature and art, which are fo (Irikihg 
as to make an impreffion on the moft 
phlegmatic minds. If a man reliihes the 
poetry of Homer, or Milton, it does not 
therefore follow that he poffefles a fine 
tafte. Tafte depends on the"'acutenefs and 
fenfibility of the perceptive powers of the 
mind : in fome men thsfe are of fuch re- 
fined delicacy, as to enable them not 
only to perceive^ but to feel the beauties 
of an author with the moft enthufiaftic 
rapture ; and to obferve the moft trifling 
and minute blcmifhes. The organs of 
others are fo coarfe, that both their en- 
joyments and fuflferings are languid. 

A fine tafte not only diftinguilhes be- 
tween beauties and defeds in the con- 
templation of an objedt, but takes a 

« Reflexions fur le Gout, p. 299* 
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diftinft view, a quick and comprehenfive 
difcernment of the various qualities, in 
their feveral relations and connexions, 
which enter into its compofition. Ic 
not onlydifcerns the general beauties and 
defefls of an author, but difcovers the 
mixture of (lyles in the fame produftion, 
the feveral ways of thinking, and the 
marks of imitation. But although this 
refinement of penetration muft proceed 
from a fcnfibility of tafte, yet we are not 
to impute erroneous judgments only to a 
want of delicacy in the mind, or of 
fenfibility in the organs of percepti- 
on. The pleafure we receive from any 
excellent produdion of art, is, or may be 
derived from different fources. The true 
philofophical analyfis confifls, therefore, 
in diftinguilhing well thefe various 
fources, and keeping them feparate from 
each other, that fowe may refer to each 

D 3 what 
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what properly belongs to it, and may hot 
attribute our pleafures to caufes that have 
had no fort of influence in their produc- 
tion. 

It has been obferved, that the rules of 
each art fhould be taken from the moft 
excellent compolitions, which each rc- 
fpeftive art has furnilhed, and the obfer- 
vation is undoubtedly juft. It is not, 
however, by the confiifed aggregate of 
pleafure, by the colleftive refult of the' 
agreeable perceptions, which thefe com- 
politions have produced in us, that we 
are to fix the rules of tafte ; but by 
that reflex aft of the mind, which en- 
ables us to diftinguifh the particular paf- 
fs^es, that excited in us delightful fenfa- 
tions, froth thpfe which were only defign- 
ed as fhades in the piece, or as reftrng 
places for the exhauftcd attention of the 

reader. 
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reader, and alfo from tbofe, where the 
author has exhibited marks of involuQ'^ 
tary negligence. For want of obferving 
this method, the imagination, warmed by 
certain beauties of the nobleft kind, 
which may fhine forth in a work, other- 
wife full of the moft monftrous defefts, 
will gradually become infenfible of thefe 
defe<5s J nay, will transform them into 
beauties, and condud): us at length to that 
ftupid enthufiafm, which, by admiring 
every thing indifcriminately, perceives, or 
rather feels, nothing truly. Thus, by a 
confufed and mechanical imprefilon, 
many will be led either to eftabJifh falfe 
rules of tafte, or what is equally perni- 
cious, to fubftitute arbitrary notions, in 
the place of fixed principles, to contra^ 
thefphereof the art-, to prefcribe bounds 
to our pleafures, in order to render them 
infipidly uniform, and to confine, as JVIr. 

P 4 D'Alem- 
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D'Alembert obferves, the efforts of ge- 
nius and induftry within a narrow circle. 

As the original principles of tafte are 
deeply rooted in human nature, fo fenfi- 
bility is alfo chiefly owing to the phyfical 
formation of the organs of perception : 
But the refinement of tafte depends in a 
great me^fure on external caufes ; indeed 
an original delicacy of imagination, and 
natural acutenefs of judgment, are abfo- 
lutely neccffary for its foundation *, but 
an intimate acquaintance with the beft 

* Monf. Rou/Teau juftly obferves, Le go&t eft 
en quelqoe maniere le microfcope du jugement ; 
c'eft lai qui met les pedts objets a ia portee, & fes 
operations commencent ou s'arretent cdlles du der- 
nier. Que faut il done pour le cultivcr ? s'cxer- 
cer a voir ainfi qu'a fentir, & a juger du beau par 
infpedion coQime du bon par fentiment. yuiie, 
/car. i. /. 73. 

per- 
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!^rformances in every art, muft complete 
thcftru^ure.* This is not to be acquir- 
ed at firft, it is a perfection which re- 
quires time, inilrudtion, and experience. 
A young man uninftrufted in the arts of 
. mufic and painting, let his natural fenii- 
bility be ever fo quick and lively, will not 
immediately diftingui(h, in a grand con- 
cert of mufic, the various parts whofe 
connexion and relation conftitute the 
eilence and charm of the compofition, 
nor will he perceive in a pifture the gra- 
dations of light and Ihade, that harmony 
of colours, thatcorrednefs of defign which 
chara<5lerife a finidied piece ; but in pro- 
cefs of time, and alfo by degrees, he 
learns to hear and to fee in a more per- 
feft manner. The fame uhiaftrufted 
perfon will feel a variety of emotions arife 

• Vide Gerard's ElTay, p. 126. 
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in his mind, the firft time he is prefent at 
the rcprefcntation of a fine tragedy ; but 
he will neither perceive the dexterity of 
the author in maintaining the unities f 
Dor that exquifite art, by which the drama 
is £b managed^ that no perfon enters upon 
the Ibene, nor quits it without evident 
rea(bn, nor yet that ftill more nice and 
difficult art of making the various fubor- 
dinace interefts, terminate and center in 
one, which abforbs them all. It is only 
by the force of h^t and reflexion, that 
he will diftinguifli thefe feveral objedls ci 
tafte, and feel delightful fenfations from 
circumftances, of which formerly he had 

little or no idea^-t* 

Refine- 

t S«e Voltaire'i e&y. There -bftvc been more 
definitions of taile than of any faculty. Monf. Se; 
ran de la Tour defines it, *^ Le gout dans tous les 
genres du beau^ eft nn ientiment pafilf, lorfqu'il 
en resoit ou qu^^il en concoit Pidee. II eft adif, 

lor. 
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Rcfi&ement t£ tafte, in which I in- 
clude correftnefs, will give us tbataccu- 
rale difcernmenc, which enablei us to 
draw the exaft line between thoie objedts 
that really ixe^ aod thofe which only ap- 
pear to be heauttfuL This acute deli- 
cacy penetrates through every fuperficial 
ihining ornament, and difcovers the la- 
tent excellencies of a perfornvance, la 
the produftions of great irregular ge^ 
nlufes there will naturally be masiy 
-doisUDCful parages ^, which m^i of a 

coarfe 

lerfqu*!! eYprime, ou qu'il peint cette idee avec la 
force, Sc la grace dont il ell fufceptible. VJrt de 
fentir fcf de juger en matter e de g*«/.— — And Mr. 
Webb fays, Taftc is a facility in the mind to be mo- 
ved by what is excellent in an art ; it is a feeling 
of the truth. 'Remarks on the Beauties ofBaintingf 
p. 8. 

* Genia» loves to ru(h forward without con- 
trottl, and without rule, to produce indifcriminate- 
ly the monflrotts and the fublime, and to carry 

down 
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coarfe taftc will be unable to pronounce 
either beauties or defeds ; but a refined 
tafte removes every difguife which art^ 
or the impetuofity of genius, occafions^ 
and diftinguifhes the exadt dividing line 
with the moft accurate precifion. 

down its rapid flreams, gold and mud mingled to- 
gether by the impetuofity of its courfi?. Reafoiiy 
therefore, gives to genius, while it creates a bound- 

lefs liberty, and even permits it to continue its ca- 
reer, until it exhau&s its vigour, and finks down 
to repofe, like tl^ofe fiery courfers, which it is im* 
pofiible to tame, any other way than by throwing 
the bridle upon their necks. But then is tbs time 
for reafon to excrcife its authority, and to fit in 
judgment upon the produ6lions of genius. Ac- 
cordingly, it preferves whatever was the off-fpring 
of a true and noble enthufiafm ; effaces, on the 
contrary, whatever was produced by the irregular 
Tallies of an overheated imagination, and thus 
enriches the republic of letters with mafterly per- 
formances in all the various kinds. 

D^Alemheri Refli^cionsfur le Gout, 

The 
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The contemplation of an objefl-, or 
the perufal pf a performance, neceflarily 
produces fentiments of approbation or 
diflike : refinement of tafte does not only 
enable us to feel thofe fcnfations, but to 
perceive the particular beauties and their 
refpeftivc qualities that occafion them. 
By this afliftance we trace every fenti- 
menc to its original caufe, difentangle a 
complicated clufter of beauties and de- 
fefts, arrange them in a methodical man- 
ner, determine the charadler of each, 
and afcertain its quality and degree > by- 
this means, clearly perceiving the parti- 
cular fpecies of every excellence or fault 
that produces an effeft on the imagina- 
tion. 

Although the principles of tafte are 
fixed in human nature, yet as its objecls 
vary, thofe principles will feem to vary. 
Thus many nations and ages have been 

uni- 
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univerfal in admiring authors who have 
met with the negleft they dcferved in 
more enlightened times, Lucilius funk 
Tnto oblivion when Horace arofc ; Reg- 
nicr wis no longer admired in France * 
after Boileau appeared ; and Cowley is 
long ago greatly funk in his reputation 

in 

• A late author, who has wrote on the declenfion 
of tafte in France, fincc the time of Boileau, fays, 
*« Cependant le peu de folidite que nous avons 
vu anos fortunes; les viciffitudes qu'elles ont ef- 
fuiees le befoin que nous avons on que nous craig- 
nons d'avoir un jour les uns des autres ; ce mon- 
ftre enfin que toutcs les puiiTances humaines ne 
f^auroient abattre, le luxe qui eft prefque poufle k 
fon dernier periodc, nous raptoche un peu, mal- 
gre nous, de ces malheureux tems. Amoarenx 
tous, & amoureux a la fureur d'une certaine con fi- 
d^ration que eft le fruit de Pintrigue & qui par 
malheur devient le canal des richefies, nous met- 
tons, pour y arriver, notre imagination dans un 
cfclavage continucl ; nous moderons fes faillics ; 

nous 
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in England, our later poets have quite 
eclipfed his reputation. But the tafte 

noas eteignons a toas les momens Ton feii, k enfin 
la verite, qoi n'eft jamais flateufe, eft forc^ d^ 
moarir a cfaaque inSait fur nos lerres quine s'cm- 
Trent plus quepoar defroids &d'o^ieux meafon- 
ges, que pour des complimens qui, quoique pleins 
de fadeur, font devenus reipedtables par la mode 
qui a eu le tdent de ies confacrer. Telles font nos 
mc&urs ; par ellts jugez de nbtre ftife» & ne vous 
etonnez plus de-ces petites phrafes dont font farcia 
nos livres ; phrafes froides, etudiees and fa^on- 
nees comme l*efprit qui les a produites : accoatu- 
mez-vousaccttefaufle delicatefTe qui fait aujour- 
d'hui le prix de nos ouvrages a qui pourroit bien 
avoir pris fa nailTance dans nos converfacions. Ce- 
pendent qu'cft-cc que ces converfations ? Des dif- 
cours rOmpues oik, pour plaire, il ne s'agit, avec 
un peu d*arrogance, que de fcavoir placer quelqutt 
mot qui par unecertaine obfcurite rependue a ckA 
fein, Sc qu^on a beaucoup d'efprit & la malice de 
ne le montrer par tout. 

Reflexions fur la Pttefie, par Mr. R. D. S. M. 
page 337. 

of 
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of nations improves, as great geniufes and 
excellent artifts arife ; as it is a compara- 
tive fenfation, it can only teach us to 
value objedts comparatively. If a more 
excellent epic poet than Milton appears 
among the Englifh, the fine tafte will 
make us relilh his poetry beyond the o- 
thers, but at prefcnt we beftow on him 
the highefl: admiration ; this condud is 
entirely confiftent with the principles of 
true tafte. 



SECT. II. 
,Of Epic Poetry, 

SO many noble heroic poems have 
enriched the republick of letters, 
that the rules of the Epopea are now per- 
feftly known. Thofc laid down by the 
antients, of whom Ariftotle is the chief, 

were 
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were ^rawn frdm the books of HomeV, 
following the cuftom, or, as Voltaire 
fays, the folly of thofc men \vho coni- 
ftionly take the commencemerit of an 
art foi* the principles of the art itfelF. 
Succeeding • critics have enlargecd, and 
changed thofe rules, as Virgil wrote a^n 
epic poem in iVhich he blended both 
the plans of Homer. As*the rules of 
the epopea were not irivcntcd before the 
writing any one poem of the kind, every 
fucceeding heroic poet, the gte^tnefs of 
whofe genius would reconcile Us to any 
innovations he made in the dftafetifhed 
. rules, would be fufficient to enWrge the 
circle of them. This was the cafe on the 
^f)(>earance of the JEneid. It aifo gave 
'^ rife to a multitude of trifling precepts of 
little confequence to true criticifm, fuch 
' as, that an epicpoem fbbuld not conlM 
of lefs than twelve books: that it ihotrld 
^. E end 
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end fortunately: that in the firft bgpk 
there (hould be no ficnile : that the^ <3r^. 
ordium (hould be very fimple and un||* 
dprned. Whether the aftion, favs Vq|j^ 
taire, of an epopea be fimple or con^^r 
plex, compleated in a mohth or in a year^^ 
or a longer time i whether the fcene be^ 
fixed to one fpot, as in the Iliad $ or 
that the hero voyages from Tea to Tea, as 
in the Odyfley % whether he be furious, 
like Achilles, or pious like iEneas ; ^e--^ 
ther the a£tion pafs on land or fea ; on 
the coaft of Africa, as in the Lufiad of 
Camoens \ in America^ as in the Ara^- 
cana of Alonzo D'Ercillai, in heiKrQ09q 
ipr bell, beyi>nd the limits of our wor}<H^^ 
M in die Psradife Loft ; all thefe circum(^^ 
ftances are of no conlequence : the poerr^, 
will be for ever an epic pffff^ at l^ft 
till anothjpr new title be found {>rQpor-H' 
tipncd 40 its merits ^ -. -i ^-' 
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'"^ut in Ipiti of this variety of driti-, 
tMisl there are feme rules tvhich it is 
uMverfally agreed by men of genius ate 
fundamental and indifpenfable. BoflU. 
defines the epopea to be " a difcourtt 
invented by a.t, to form the, manners by.' 
fuch inftru^tions as are. difguifed undej^. 

the allegories of fome one impoftant a^p^^ 
tiori^ which is related in vcrfe.^fter a pro- 
bable, diverting^ and furprifiujpi man?^, 



»cr \'' 
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# L'epopec eft nn dikonn invent avec art, 
fiai former les motors par des iiiflrkftions iigm^ 
{ip^ foQS le» allegories 4*iiae aflioa impdrtante, qui 
eft racontec en vers d*ooe manieie vr|J*fepdblati!cb 
4ivertiilaiite» & merveilleafet Traitt du pum$ 
tfifuey /. 14. / 

This defiaitioi is in part founded oa Aiflotle* 
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Th« jufteft divifion of the epopea is 
into, I. aftion : 2. moral : 3. poetry^ 
The adion (hould be great, lingle, ia*- 
tir^, marvellous, but yet probable, and 
of a certain length *• The moral, or, 23 
Atiftotle calls it, the fentiments, is all 
that makes the matter of the difcourfe } 

InX ru fjt^ix^^' ^ 1^^ oTt fjLctXira rttpetTM Imo f4.idt m^t- 
^i5-o( vtif'xg^M, t^ riru %a(fi^c(. t^ rot racr^cJrojr ojumat; 

ir» T« fAfF rotvlaf r» ^i t5*a t^j T^y«J(«^. Ariflot. de 
Fo«t. Glafg. 17459 ^. 12. 

^ De Ramfay's definition is difierent ; but it was 
• calculated for his criticifin on Telemachus. It i5, 
ftys he, une fable racontce par un poete pour ex- 
. citer Padmiratioa, & infpirer I'amour de la verto, 
en nous reprefentant Tadiion d'un heros favorife d'u 
ciely qui execute un grand defTein en triomphant 
de tous les obftacles qui s*y oppofent. Di/coars ^ 
la pQifie tftque, f. $. 

* AriA. de poet. & difc. de la poef. epiq. 

and 
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and they confift in moving, refining, cx«- 
cicing the ptfllons ; as pity, anger, fear^ 
and all others, to enhance the value xrfv 
or debafe any thing f « The langjuage^ 
Addifon fays, in one word, flxould be 
both perfpicuous and fublime %• 

Homer's exceUenqicjs are too well 
known to be repeated here ; and altho' 
Scaliger, Voltaire, and many more hare 
endeavoured to diminifh his reputation 
by their criticifms, yet that fame which 
thriv^ untouched but by whimfical cri* 
tics for fo many, ages, we may determine 
deferves all honours that attend it. Vol-p 
taire difplayed his abilities to criticife 
Homer, when he faid, " Thofc who 
cannot read Homer in the original, may 
read the tranflation of Mr* Pope^ and 

f Arift. de poet. c. ao« 

i Speftator, Vol. 4. No. 285. 

E 3 there 

r 
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there perceive che fire of that fathcf qjf 
poets, as it were reflofiied in a poliihed 
and faithful mirrour; none of the 
beauties of Homer are loft in that 
fine tranflation, and the greateft pare 
of the faults aie corre&ed or diminifli- 
ed." Mr. Pope's tranflation is perhaps 
the beft of any author in any tongue i 
yet will any perfon who is a mafter of 
the Greek tongue, compare its beauties 
with thole of the original work, wrote 
in the moft copious, and moft noble 
language the world ever knew | and 
had his tranllator's genius been equal, 
or fuperior, what a vaft difference 
would there have been between two 

* 

fabricks, the one ereded with the fineft 
marble, the other built with brick and 
pebbles? • The reionWancc, to ufc 

Dr. Yooag^ yndi mott reafmiy laid Pope Juid 
put Achilles in p^tttcoatt • 



'fixe fimlld of ^ "Cervantes,^ muft be like 
T&owjng tw wrong fide, for the right, <rf 
^tipcftry, /^ ■ ^- ■ •■ 

,^ many, fays Voltaire, abapdoq Isomer 
afcqr the fourth or fifth book. Is it not 

thus, that he has fo many adipirer^, and 
;io hw readers, and is fo n)uch adored 

and neglcfted? — Surely this queftipa 

""^Jmoft: anfwers itfelf : AnStly fpeaking, 

jL^flb, or his own Henriade, may be more 

read thaii Homer ; but does that (how 

their* excellence ? ^ Is there as many 

jpec^e in the world who underftand 

Greek, as there are who caii' read French 

'or Italian ? The cuftom of moft natiojis 

^at prefent does not fo much encouragp 

tKe ftudy of ^that language as the Latin, 

and confequentiy it has not fo many 

ittdmirerfc: bat what fpeaks Very fully 

E 4 ••'^ • -chc 
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the great excellence of Homer is, that 
moft men, eminent for their genius and 
learning, have agreed in paying an al- 
moft enthufiaftic veneration for his 
works : Boileau might well fay. 

On diroit que pour plaire, inftruit par la Nature, 
Homere ait a Venus derobe fa ceinture. 
Son livre eft d'agremens un fertile trefor. 
Tout ce qu'il a touchc fe convertit en or. 
Tout re9oitdftn3 fes mains une nouvelie grace :. 
Par tout il divertit, & jamais il ne laiTe. 
Une heureufe chaleur anime fes difcours, 
II ne s'egare point en de trop longs detours. 
Sans garder dans fes vers un ordre methodique. 
Son fujecde foi^meme 4^^'aiTange^ s'expliques 
Tout, ftns faire d'apprets, s'jr prepare aifement. 
Chaque vers, chaque mQt> court a Tevenement. 
Aimez done fes ecrits, mais d'une amour Sincere. 
C'eft avoir profile que de favoir s*y plaire *. 

•J 

A tedious criticifm on this welUknown 
poet would now be abfurd ; but I muft 

« Oeuvres de Boileau, Amft* torn, i* p. 179* 

quote 

4' 
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quote the fentimcnts of another inge- 
nious French writer, altho' they are in 
tbme refpefts liable to exceptions. 
On doit mettre une grande difference cn- 
tre THomere & ces ouvragcs. L'lliade 
& rOdyflee font remplies de foibleffes & 
de puerilities ; il faut etre bien aveugle 
pour n'en pas convenir ; mais il faut y 
▼oir peu pour ne pas s'appercevoir que 

ies defauts ibnt les defauts du terns, les 
effets neceflaires de Tenfancc oil Homere 
a trouve la raifon ; que dans tout cc qui 
etoit a la portee du genie de fon age -, il 
edate de fublimes beautes ; qu*il a ag« 
grandi Timagination de ces contcmpo- 
rains 5 qu*il leur a montre des ideas nou- 
Velles, & fait fentir une harmonie incon* 
nue ; qu'enfin c'eft a lui que fa patrie 
eft redevable de la naiffance de ce gout 
qu'elle a porte dans la fuite fi loin, & 
tranfmis a tous les autres peuples. Ce 

poete 



;>ppm'^iti|< oStc le patriis'Qbe .de^ Ifcilifr 

40UVragas>Hbft dsmomsee par aq qu'<>n der ^ 
i69MV«^ 4«i|s.ik;^f o^ qu'i:ls.fti^eac CO(^U^ 
On ^roi&alofB. refpric hutD^n^sfekver,. ie 
germe des fciences fe developperi tow 
Jes arcs tences, & quelques tins perfec- 
tionrics. Liliade & TOdyflee etoient dc$ 
fffcilnotncnes pour ce ficclc. La force dds 
pbnfees, le charme des images, Ta dou^ 
*ceur de rharmonie, cnchantcrent tous les 
"Grecs. pn vdijt toujours imiter ce qu'ofi 
fidmire. Ceux qui fe crurcnt aflcz de 
forces pour marcher f^r les pas de cc 
^rand hdtfaine les cprouvcrent. Quel- 
q^es-uns le firenc avec fuccps : on Jctjit 
applaudic. I^s eloges qu'on donne a un 
arcift qui reuffit, font un moyen infalli- 
ble de lui faire des rivaux. II en naqult 
en foule ; & , daps ce gra>tj^4. noinbre il jr 
f n cut d*p3?ccHwis, %, m ..q»i ?RSffif 
:- attirp 
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tetim cous let «3tres» ptrbe <|i^ cetnt qql 
lie 6 fentent pas des difpofittoos pour ks 
f'tsiiltiver, jaloine ccpcndanc de la glotre 
qu'on y acquiert,- chercheot i en meriter 
iune femblableen nfouvnnt dts routes dif** 
ferences* 

Although the critlcirm is in general 
juft, yet it is certainly a mtftake to (ay, 
that the poems of Homer are ful^ of 
puerilities; this falfe judgment proceec^s 
from not confidering, that the change 
which manners and ruftom$ have fuf- 
tained, mufk neceflarily make fome f(C* 
lions of antiquity appear fach» which 
ttally were not *• It is certainly true, 

that 

^ Hifiory IkU to view the revolutions in human 
iiflfairsy wherein we behold real nianners, virtues, 
and vices* with talents often in themielves only 
Iniddling and indiiFerent. Simple hiftory is a nar- 
tek>ii| limid in the prcfencb of tr4thj i rctitai ^ 

fafts 
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that we reverence Homer fomewhat the 
more, on account of our knowing fo lit* 

tie 

£a6ls exprefTed in the plained manner, and which 
fi^ars nothing fo much as thepomp of words. The 
epopea, on the other hand, feizes the pencil of 
Homer, and at one view takes in the whole ani- 
irerfe. A God difcovers to the poet, in one in- 
fant, heaven, hell, and earth, the paft, the prefent, 
and the future ; who chufes at will, and draws 
up an hiflory of mankind, rather than of men* 
The ethic afcends even to the myAeries of divine 
providence,, and ihews us at once the moving 
forces, their direction, and the effe£ts they have 
produced. Here every thing fhould be uttered 
with a degree of noblenefs and dignity, fuperior 
to its. natural condition ; men fhould fpeak in the 
^le of heroes, the paffionsr fhould all have aa 
energy, a continued vigour; in fhort, all fhould 
be nature, but nature enchanted and tranfported 
by the enthufiadic raptures of the mufe. There is 
not a iingle verfe in the ^neid, which does not 
partake of the dignity of the mufe, invoked by the 
poet in the beginning of his work ; and to this 

dignity 
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tie of the authors who preceded him. 
Fahricius, I think, gives us a long lift 
of tkofe whofe names are known ; but 
the poetry of Homer is a fufficient proof 
that there were poets of eminence before 
liim I for no language can leap from its 
infancy at once to perfedion, and the 
Greek (hines with its brighteft luilre in 
his works *. 

dignity they owe their poetic drain ; without this, 
they might be verfes indeed in another fpecies of 
writings bat would be profe in the epopeia. 

Batteux's principles of Lit. vol . i . p. 1 16* 

* La Langue Grecque eft, dit-on» a fon plus 
haut point de perfedlion dans Homere, Si cela eG:, 
c'eft une preuve decifive qu'avant Vlliade & 
VOdjuffeeil avoitdeja paru plufieurs bons ouvrages 
en cette langue. II eft certain meme qu*i] y a de 
bons ouvrages, avant qu'il y en ait de bien ecrits* 
£nfaite il eft naturel qu'il y en ait plus de biea 
ccrits que de bons. 

Efiais fur divers fujets de Literature, &c* 
torn, iv^ p. 162* 

Virgil's 
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Ytr^rt: reputation will beforcvcr iM£ 
mprtal i his greateft enemies cannot deftf' 
Um a very rich vein <^ poetry, and 4 
moft perfeft judgment 9 nor can hi* 
warmcft admirers juftiy eqtial him to 
Homer* whofe exuberant imaginatioii^ 
poured forth original beauties, which- 
VisigU wafc content to copy : invention It' 
not the charaderiftic of the Latin poets : 
the ridiculoias prejudice of Scaliger in 
fVRtm of Virgil, and the negieft of 
Lfflnginus, who never mentions hitH^ 
forms pferfeft a contraft. 

Taflb was yet in his infancy, whcit' 
Triffino, the author of the firft tragedy 
in the vulgar language, undertook to 
write an epic poem. He chofe for his 
fubjeft the deliverance of Italy from 
the Goths, by Bellifarius, under the eiri^ 
pcror Juftinian. ^ The fubjcd was great, 

and 
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v^ tht escectjtion, altho' very ttloderat^» 
bfbd great fuccefs ; that faint giitnmering 
oi light in the times of obfcurity, was 
i^t entirely effaced till the appearance oi 
the ibining brrghtnefs of Taflb. Trif- 
Qao bad great talents, and an extenfiire 
caipacity : he had been empbyed by 
1^0 X. in many affairs of importance ^ 
and had been with great fuccefs his am^ ' 
badfadot- to Charles V. But at hft hd 
facrificed his ambition, and all his ether 
affairs, to his love for letters, whicb had . 
theft attrafted his confideration, as he/^ 
found they were revived in Europe, and 
he had the glory of being their firOi 
fruits. 

He was withreafon charmed with the 
beauty of the books of Homer ; and y^^, 
his grcateft fis^ulc is having imitated Mmi . 

foe imitj^a ^dejoi^pd^ greater genhiSy 

and 
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and ixjorc art, than is commonly imar 
gined. The flowers of the antient fcem 
withered when plucked, and wove tOr 
gether by unfkilful hands : yet nothing 
is more common than to fee authors mix 
pieces of Homer and Virgil in their own 
writings, hiding themfelves under tbofe 
great names, without confidering, that 
the fame things which are admirable in 
the antients, are ridiculous in their 
works *• 

Triffino endeavoured ^to imitate Ho^ 
,mer, chiefly in his defcriptions ; but hsrc 
he managed very injudicioufly 5 for whilfl: 
he took care to paint all that appeared, 
domeftic, and in the houfe of his heroes, 
not having omitted even a button, .or a. 
garter, in the defcription of their habits, 

• Vide Effay fur Ic poem epique, par Vrftairc; 
Drefden edition^ voL i. 

he 
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be has faid not a word of their charaftefrs; 
I fhould not^ however, be particular in 
mentioning his faults, without at the 
fame time obferving, that he was the 
firft modern in Europe, who attempted 
an epic poem in the vulgar language^ 
and in vcrfe without rhyme *. 

Camoens was the next epic writer; 
After Triflino had employed himfelf ia 
Italy, in clearing the way to the arts 
and fciences, and in recovering them 
againft all the obHacles that the barbae 
rity and ignorance of fo many ages had 
covered them with, Camoens, in Por- 
tugal, began a new career, and acquired 
a reputation which he ftill prefervea 
amongft his countrymen ; who refpeft 
his Lufiad, as much as we do the Para- 
dif^ I iOft. 

♦ Eflai fur le Pocme Epiquc. 

F Emanuel 



Eihanuel JL king of Portugal, want- 
ing to difcovcf, by the ocean, a ne\y 
fout to the Eaft- Indies, fent, in 1497^ 
Verafco deGama, with a fleet to execute 
that defign, which being new, appeared 
rafli5 but when fuccefsful, acquired great 
glory to its author. Camoens foHowed 
Verafco in this perilous voyage, for the 
friendlhip he bore him^ and from a no- 
ble curiofity, common in the chara<5ler 
6f thofe who are bleflTed with a fine ima- 
gination. He chofe this voyage for the 
fubjeft of his poem, having the delicious 
pleafure of celebrating his friend, and^ 
the adioHS he performed. He wrote 
part of it on the Atlantic ocean, and tht 
ftft on the Indian Ihores. In a ftiip- 
wreck he ftlflfered on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, i>e faved himfelf by fwimming with 

on^ 
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t{kieftaiul> jind fccrldiWg 'Wi potini iii the 

i'- •- —'.'.:•■'■-•':'; ' 

• Canioens wis c;alled t^ Yifgii/of Pj>r^jigris 
he i^as born of a good f^raily at ti(bp;x^.,abpat thf 
y^ar'1'527. "rte ftudied in the univerfity of Co- 
imbra, and gave prdofs pf his genius^ for poetry* 
tirKil* he was Very ypiing. However,, ppt heii^ 
Dtfrii t(J fortunes,' i?' wa$ obliged to 4j\jk..h.Qpfe5^ 
5nil'Kave recbttrfe to arms. " He was feftt.t;p. (^e^^ 
in Africa, which the Rortfiguefe yff^yi, in j:iQfreffioii 
6f at that t^me, .and.acqjaxtte4 hiqiCe.lf like ^ igopd 
fcJlcfier, upon nlaqy dccafions. ; but^t laft Kad -thp 
iftisTortune to lofe bneof hi^ eyes^ ia defence of 
fh'At ^vyn again It the Mooiis. Erom ^theBce he.rer 
itfrtfed to Portugal, Tiut did not yet find himfelf 
Hfa cdlidition to five as he would; jind, .ther.efo;"e^' 
t^reirt-^cxt in t'tie expedition to the JEaft-Jndies. Iq 
ldi4s 'afllfence hie ^cofttpofrd a great m^nypoems^ 
Whfidj galtnei hint the good will and affcftion of 
^he eonrmanding officer, and fon\e qthers, who 
h^fitin^ure -of J)oHte ti wr^ture ; but happening 
unluckily u^tJif »f<*w«e~«rpon oirt, v4io did liot un-a 
4(x4^d the privilege of poets, he was forced to 

F 2 withdraw^ 



fiiStn, bgfvde? eight Y^«ne$ ,<>f oHferva** 
tions, upon thc.Baift.elteftCOMS poems ol 
Camocns, which this commentator left 
lishmd him in mMnktlpt. 

Towards the end of the i6th century j| 
Spain produce($ an epic pocnn, celebrated 
for fome particulajf beauties, as well a9 
for the fingularity of the fubjefl, and 
llill more remarkable for the chaf^<Ster 
of the author. 

trofi Ahnzp d'Ereilla y Coniga, gen.' 
tlemati bf the thartlber to the emperor 
Ma^^fmillan, removed into the houfe of 
Philip 11. arid fought ^ufidef his orders at: 
fhe battle of St. Quintin, where the 

French Were defeated *. 

• ' ' 

After that fuccefs^ Philip havlhg cfta** 
blilhed his affairs, jeturncd into Spain* 
• ♦ Vbltalrc-EflSy fur la Pocfie. - - ■ 

The 
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-The young Alonzo, by an Itiratkble 
-thirft of true knowledge, and being de^ 
firous to fee the world, travelled into 
France, from thence into Italy and Ger- 
many, and ftaid a long time in England^ 
At length, when he was at London, unf- 
derftanding that fome provinces of Peril 
and Chili had taken arms againft the 
Spaniards, their conquerors and tyrants ; 
the paffion he had for glory, and the de- 
fire of feeing fome curious things, urged 
him, without hefitation, to vifit the new 
world. He arrived at Chili, at the heaci 
of fome troops, which he maintained da- 
ring the whole war. 

On the frontieiss of ChiH, on the 
-ibuchern coafl, is a little mountainous 
country, named Araucana, inhabkM by 
a race of men more robuft, and i^orc 
fierce, than all jhe other nations t^f Ame^ 

f 4 rica. 
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rica. They fought in defence of their li- 
berty, with more courage, and for a Ion:? 
ger time, than the other Americans, being 
the laft that the Spaniards conquered. 
Alonzo carried on a long and bloody 
war with them, and in the end reduced 
them under the obedience of the king of 
Spain. 

During the courfe of thi& war, he 
formed the defign of immortalizing his 
enemies, and immortalized himfelf. He 
was, at the fame time, the conquerqr 
and the poet ^ he employed his intervals 
of leifure from the war, in writing its 
events ; and for want of paper, he wrote 
the fitft part of his poem on bits of lea- 
thei^, which he had the trouble after- 
wards to arrange. The poem was called 
Araucana, from the name of the country. 
It contains fpme ftrikiog beauties^ but 

'" in 
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lA general it^ is below all other epie 
poems. One is aftoniihed at feeing him 
£all fo low, after mounting fo high. He 
haS) without doubt, much fire in his bat- 
tles ; but no invention, no plan, no va* 
ricty in his defcriptions, nor unity of de» 
fign. His poem is more favage. than 
thofe nations that are the fubjeft of it« 
Towards the end of the work, the au^ 
thor is .one of the firil heroes of the 
poem. Notwithftanding thefe defeds, 
the great Cervantes faid, The Araucana 
might be compared to the beft poems of 
Jtaly \ 

Arjoftp is the next epic poet, whofc 
works defer ve to be remembered. M, 
de Voltaire rejefts his pretenfions to that 
title ; but a Frenchman is certainly not 
fo competent a judge of the excellency of 

f Eilay for le Poeme Epiqoe, 
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tin Indian poem, as the Italians thenif 
Telvcs. The academy of tl^ Crufca, af« 
ter. having examiocd th« Orlando Fu^ 
riofb of Ario&o, and the Gierufklcmmo 
Liberata of TafTo, made an autbea- 
tk deciiion, whkh adjudges the firft 
feat to Ariofto among the Italian epic 
poets. The moft zealous advocate for 
TaiTo^ acknowledges, he attacks the 
general opinion, and that the public has 
already given it in favour of Ariofto, fe- 
duced, as the Abbe du Bos obftrves, by 
Ihe bewitching charms of bis poetic ftile. 
In this refpeft, it certainly furpafles. the 
poetry of Taffo's Jerufalem,whofe figures 
kre frequently unfuitable to the paffages 
to which he applies them ; and have 
oftentimes more (hew than truth : I 
mean, that they furprize and dazzle the 

• CamilloP^lkgrini, p. ii* 

;-- imaginationi 
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loia^riattooy' but do ndt drMT fticb 
Hnagcs as are pnxp^ to engage us^ I 
fliall oieatioQ^ fays the Frenchman I be-; 
fore quoted, nochiQg con coming the 
maiiners^ charaAcrs,. decency, and plaft 
of Ariofto's poem. Homer was ^ gco--^ 
metrician, in comparifon to him, and 

every body knows the title which Car* 
dinal d*Efte gavd to the fhapelefs affem^' 
blage of ill patched ftories, which com- 
pofe the Orlando Furiofo. The unity of 
aftron it fo little obfefved, that they havd 
been obliged, in the later editions, t6 
point out, by a marginal note, placed 
near the paffage where the poet inter- 
rupts his ftory, the part of the poem' 
where he recommences if, that the reader 
mpiy follow the thread of the narratioiv/ 
This has been lof great fervlce to' thtf 
public ^ for Ariofto is (eldom read twice 

m order y that b, paffing from the fxrft 

^anto 
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canto to the fecond, and froni the fe- 
cond to the reft, fucc^ffively j but by- 
following, without any regard to the 
order of the books, the different ftories 
which he has rather incorporated than 
united. 

The very ide^ of cclebi-ating the mad- 
ffefs ^ an hero, carries with it fomewhat 
extravagant and abfurd* Orlando doth 
not make his appearance till Book VII !•' 
where he is placed in ^ fitqation not 
very heroic : he i$ firft difcovered to us 
ip bed, defiring to fleep. His ultimate 
defign is to find Angelica *, but his pur- 
Aiit of her is broken off in Book XXX. 
after which there are fixteen more hooks, 
tp come, and in which Angelica d^ifz,^ 
pears. Other heroes are likewife en? 
gaged in the fame purfuit. After read- 
ipg the firft ftanza of Book I. one would 
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be inclined to think, that the fubjeft ctf 
the poem was the expedition of the 
Moors into France, under their emperor 
Agramante, to fight againft Charle- 
magne 5 but this matter is the leaft part 
of the poem. In fad, many of the 
knights perform exploits, equal, if not 
fuperior, to thofe of Orlando, and parti** 
cularly Rogero, with a great atchicvc- 
ment of whom the poem is clofcd, viz; 
his killing Rodomont ; but this event it 
not the completion of a ftory , carried ont 
principally through the whole work. 
The author paflTes from one incident to 
another, and from region to region 
(whether it be from England to the Hef* 
pcrides, or from the earth to the moon) 
with fuch incredible fwiftnefs and rapi- 
dity, that one would think he wM 

mounted upon his own winged fteed Ip- 
pogrifo. He begins a tale of a knight 



io Europe, andiwddenly biPe^^ U pfFio 
jpefijme the unfii^iibedc^t^joptieof aiiffo- 
^h^r ia AHif The imagina»ua^ 9f ><b& 
rjB^der is not fo much involved in» a« it 
js opprcfTed wUht the muitiplicities of 
ftofics, in the rcl^ioA of e^h pf whilJt 
the poet is at the .iajue time jRQually •<»• 
gaged*. . 

Arjoftoi, in fpite of his political occij* 
pations, in which he was involved ap 
long as he lived, and the care of a nu- 
merous family, which he was obliged tQ 
provide for, was able to finifh his poem 
in thirteen ye^rs. It was fcarcely mul- 
tipTkd by an edition, when the author 
had the agreeable furprize of hearing 
all Italy refouoding with the praifes gi- 
ven to his performance. The learned.be- 
ftdwed upon Ariollo the mo ft cnthu- 

Obfcr> 4Ki Spcn. p. jo* _ 

faaftlcal 
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fiaftitai appellations; and thtf people 
flievred him the. fame. teftimonies of re* 
terence, that the Grecians fhewed three 
thoufand years before to their blind 
bard, by committing the Orkndo to me^ 
mory, and fining it through the ftreets** 
So numerous were the beauties found in 
t^ poem, that the pen of criticifmdai^d 

• Arioflo IS faid to have been extremely ^exed, 
if 4ic heard his own writings repeated withf an if! 
grace and iecent. As he was paffing one day by a 
potter*s fliop, it happened that the potter Kvas Gm^*- 
tag a iUnza out of the Oxhndo Furiofo, which he 
pronounced in fb bad a manner, that Arioflo, be- 
ing in an exceflive paffion, with a little flick he 
]iad in his hand^ broke feveral of the pots 'which 
ftood expofed to fale. The potter export ulated 
wttb hiin in yery ievere tenxis, for injuring a poor 
msua, who had never done him the leafl harnn in hn 
whele life : " Yes (replied Ariolio) I have not yet 
fufiiciently revenged myfclf upon you, for the in- 
jury which you have done me to my face.'* 

Sir John Hair^gtoo's lile4>f Aoofto^ p. 420, 421; 

t .. . not 
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not, at that time, to point out even fdinS 
faults that might have been difcovered 
In it ; and the Florentines, whoj proud 
of their Dante's, Petrarca's, and Boc- 
caccio's, (looped with difficulty to ac^ 
knowledge, that any body could write 
with Tufcan purity, prefently granted 
that Ariofto's language was mod ele-: 
gant, and inferior, to nobody's ; nor did 
his reputation, like a fudden flafh of 
lightening, furprize, dazzle, and difap 
pear -, but, fun-like, it conftantly {hone 
with an equal luftre, and is as bright 
in our days as it was two hundred years 
ago*. 

It would take too much room ttf ex- 
patiate on each particular excellence, or 
defeft of this poem ; or to fix the de- 
gree of contempt the French critics 

• BarcttPf Italian Library, p. 51. 

have 
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K^ve geftfrally <kferved, wjieftever they 
ipoke of Aripfto. Thofe wretched judges 
of epic poetry, fays Sig, Baretti, have 
had the good luck of being conftantly 
abfurd, whenever, they fpqke either in 
praifc or blame of Mefler Ludgvicoi 
* and the pitiful decifions they have uti- 
tered, whenever they have compared 
our OrUndo to our Gierufalemnje, prove 
their perfeft ignorance of our language^ 
and epic poetry, as well as the impu- 
dence of their temper *. 

Taflb, 

^ Among many ftriking inftances of the peopl^^t 
veneration for Ariofio, he had one of a very parti- 
cular natore. The duke, his mailer, had ient him 
governor of the Garfagnana> a province on the 
Appenine, whofe inhabitants, feizing the oppor- 
. tunity of the general turbulencies that over- ran 
Italy at that time, paid but little obedience to their 
fovereign. Ariofto took his refidence in a forti*^ 
fied <^aftlp> frpffl which it was impradent to ftep 

G out 
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Taffo, by his Gierufalcmme Libcrata, 
immortalized himfelf. It is at this day 

fung 

out without gudrdsy as the whole neighbourhood 
was fwarmitig with out-laws, fmugglers, and bum- 
ditti, who, after committing the moft enormous 
cxceiTes all round, retired for ihelter againll juflice 
amidil thofe rocks and cliffs, Arioflo, one morn- 
ing, happening to take a walk without the caftle 
in his night-gown, and in a fit of thought f^- 
got himfelf (b much, that, fiep after flcp, he found 
•himielf very far from his habitation, and fur- 
iDunded on a fudden by a troop of thofe defpera- 
does, who certainly would have ill-ufed, and, per* 
haps, murdered him, had hot his face been known 
by one of the gang ; who, informing his comrades, 
that this was Signor Ariofio, the chief of the 
banditti addrefled him with intrepid gallantry* 
and told him, that fince he was the author of the 
Orlando Furiofo, he might be fure that none of 
the company would injure him, but would fee him, 
on the contrary, fafe back to the caflle ; and fo 
they did, entertaining him al( along the way with 

the 
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Tung in liiany parts of Italy,' like thd 
poem of Ariofto. If the poets, his fiic^ 
cejQTot-s, are degenerated ; if Italy is falleft 
into the faux trilla^^^ into pitiful con- 
ceits, and miferable. points^ we roay^ 
. never thelefs^ fay^ that the nation in ge- 
neral preferves a fpecies of the good 
tafte which Taffo infpired. Although he 
is adti^ired by his Italian readers, he is 
hot imitated by their writers. Thus in 
England i Milton and Shakefpear attraft 
always the public admiration, in fpight 
of a led of writers come after them, who 
have introduced a new way of thinking 

. G a and 

the various excellencies ttiey had difcovered in his 
|)oeni9 ^d beftowingapon it the molb rapturous 
praifes. A very rare proof of the ineftimable powtffs 
of poetry^ and f noble cominent on the fables of 
Orpheus ^nd Amphion, who drew wildbeafts» and 
tatfed walls^ with the inchanting found of their 
lyres ! 
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and writing, cultivated conftarttly by 
themfelves ; but as they want genius, it 
is rejedked by the reft of the nation. 

The Gierufalemme Liberata is in many 
places wrote after the Iliad, But I wonder 
at Monf. de Voltaire's thinking, that 
TTaffo's fubjeft is more noble than that 
of Homer, which it certahily is not. AJl 
Greece waging a fierce war with a mighty 
empire, for the poetic part, is much more 
poble than the Pope*s raifing an army of 
Chriftians to recover Jerufalem. And it 
mu^ be confeffed, that nothing can be 
rendered greater than Homer has his 
fablCf 

In rjcgard to the execution of fo great 
a work, Taflb is far beneath him ; from 
whofe works many of his beauties are 
imitated* 

Godfrey 



Godfrey afts, it fecms to met on^thd 
(sLtnc rule as Agamemnon. The hermit 
Peter refembles Calckas ; but in thelie 
charaders, there h nothing very brili* 
lime, nor very defeAiTe. Reoaod ii 
among the Chriftian'heroes, what AchUlet 

% atnongft thofe pS the Greeks. Hi« 
courage is as impetuous, but his cka.* 
rafter is more amiable. The fail of jfe* 
rufalem is refer ved for his fword, as that 
of Tfoy is for the arms of Achilks. The 
abfence of the one is contrafted by the 
inaftion of the other. Aladin only rcr 
iembles Priam,- when he is a king in a 

I befieged city ; and Argante ijf like 
Hedtor, only when he is the bravf dce- 
fender of Jerufalem. Certainly the cha?* 
rafter of Heftor is greater than that of 
Argante. The grandeur of PHam is 
more ndrie than that of Aladin, and his 
difgraces arc more touching. I wiU not 

G 3 decide 



decide the point, whetTier Homer is in 
the right or wrong, in carrying our aP 
fedkion towards Hedbr, and exciting 
oiirpity in favour. of! Priam -, but it is 
certain, that if Taflb had^not. reprefen^icd 
Aladin and Argante, ferocious and un- 
traftabk ; and jf. they had not been ren+ 
dered hatefiil to the reader, he muft 
have left thetfv out tif his plan. . 

Ta0b imitated .Honaer in tho difib^ 
renceof his chara&ers ; but no author 
}ias CTer df^wn fo many, with fo vifibi^ 
and furprizipg a yariety, or, given u^ 
luch lively and afFeding ipipreffions of 
them^ as the Grecian. Every one has 
fooietliing fo Angularly his own, that no 
painter . could have diftinguiihed them 
more by their features^ than the poec 
has by their ^manners. Nothing can be 
more exa£t> than the diftindtions he b9$ 

obfcrvcd 
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oli^erved inthe different degrees of vir- 
tue^, and vices. The finglc quality of - 
courage is wonderfully diverfified ia the 
feveral charafters of the Iliad. TJ>at' 
of Achilles is furious and intradable ; 
that of Diomede forward; yet, liften-- 
ing to advice, and fubjed to command. 
That of Ajax is heavy and felf confi-. 
ding ; of He(5tor, adtive and vigilant»> 
The courage of Agamemijon is infpirited 
by love of enapire and ambition \ that pf 
Menelaus, mixed with foftnefs and tcn- 
dernefs for his people. We find in Ido» 
meneus, a plain direA foldier ; in S^r- 
p^don, a gallapt and generous one. Nor 
IS this judicious and aftonifhing diver-^ 
fity, tQ be found only in the prmcipal 
quality which conftitutes the main of 
each charadtcr, but even in the under 
part of it, to which he takes carp to 

/ G 4 give 
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gpivc a tinfture of that principal one ?1 
Thus in Taffo, alfo, Godfrey is fage andt 
moderate •, Aladin is politic ; the gene^' 
rbus. valour of Tancred does not refcni--^ 
blc the brutal impetuofity of Argante/ 
The love of Armida is a ftrange coque- 
try ; but that of Herminie is a foft and* 
agreeable tendernefs. Every one of his 
heroes are to be known by fome Angu- 
lar mark, as in Homer jji but in this 
excellency it muft'bealloWed'he is muc?n 
inferior. 

Another aft which Taflb' leat*ned from 
that greateft of all poets, is, the charni- 
ing manner of intereftihg us for his 
heroes ; that talent which attradts out 
attention to the different adventures of 

hiis 

# Pope^s pref. to die ISad. Vide works, voL 
vii. p. 274. Alfo Spefl. vol. iv. N^. zyj. 
II Eflay fur le Pome Epi^ue. 
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KH poem ; which makes us pafs from 
the alarms of war to the delicacy o^ 
lotrej and recalling US' from love to war, 
excites our fenfibility by degrees, and 
keeps it continually increafing. 

The ftyle of Taffo is in genera! clear 
and elegant : in his defcriptions, which 
demand energy and dignity, one is afto- 
niflied to fee how the natural foftnefs of 
the Italian language is changed on a fud- 
deji to fublimity and force, and receives in 
his hands a new chara6ler : but notWith* 
ftanding this praife, yet his whole poem 
abounds with pitiful ahtithefeS) even* 
for a hundred lines together. His figurei 
are frequently unfuitable to the paflage^ 
to which he applies them. This is what 
Boileau calls the tinfel of^ajfo j a cenfuro 
however that has not been generally ap^ 

pfovecj 
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proved of. As jor the pcei himfelf^ fr^m-^ 
whom the dreams of this opera are take»y ^ 
fays Mr. Addifon, fpeaking of an Ita- 
lian opera, the fubjeft whereof had been 
borrowed of TaiTo, " 1 muft entirely 
agree with Monfieur Boileau, that one 
verfe in Virgil is worth all the clinquant 
or tinfel of Taflo */* It is true, not- 

withftanding . 

* Tous les jours a la cour un fot de qualite» 
Pcut juger de travcrs avec imp unite ; 
A Malherbc, a Racon prelerer Theophile, 
£t le cliuquant da Tafie a tout For de Virgile. 

This line upon Taffo, fays Batteux, has been . 
made a matter of great reproach to our poet. 
There is not a writer from the garret to the cellar, 
btft what has had ^ droke at him, under pretence 
of revenging fo celebrated a name. But oqr critic 
remained unaUerable in his decifion. A little 
while before his death, he was afked, whether he - 
had not altered his opinion concerning that poet ? 
*f,$o far from it> replied he, that, upon reading 

«* him 



wiichit:anding, fays the Abbe du Bos, i£ 
I ^be ^allowed Co continue the figure, chat 

we 

" him over lately, I was very forry I had not ^x- 

" plained myfelf more at large upoir this fubjef^, 

** in fome of my rc^eddons upon Lonjg^inus. I 

** ihpuld have begun by acknowledging Taflb to 

*' have had a moil fublime and exteniive genius, 

*' and to have been born with the happieft talents 

** for poetry, and the nobleft kind of it -, but then, 

•• when 1 had come to confider the ufe he has made 

'* of thefe talents, I (hould have demonftrated that 

«* he does not always excel in found fenfe, being, 

*f in the greateft part of his narrations, more at-* 

** tached to the pleaiing, than the neceiTary ; that 

** his defcriptions are almoft always loaded with 

^< fnperfluons ornaments ; that when he is paint* 

«* ing the ftronger paffions, and in the very roidft 

«* of the concern and trouble they have excited, he 

*f runs off into fallies of wit, which immediately 

** deftroy the pathetic ; that he is full of florid 

''images, forced turns, and trifling thoughts, 

'< which are fo far from being fuitable to a poem 

f* like the Gierufalemme, that they would hardly 

ii be 



VT difcover very frequently the fineft 
gold intermixed with this tinlcl *. And 
Munfieur de Volaire, fpeakiog of tb^ 
fame fubjea. fays, " But i regard thefe 
foljies^ as a kind of tribute, which his* 
^reac genius was willing to pay co the. 
tafte whiih had commenced, and had' 
been introduced into his nation.'* 

But there are other faults of a difFie«.i. 
rent nature in Taffo*s poem, which are 
blamed in every country ; for example, 
Che epifodc of Olinda and Sophronia, in thp 

com* 

^' be tolerable In his Aminta. Now, concluded 
'« M. Defpreaux, if we compare this with the mo- 
^* defty, gravity, and majefty of Virgil, what elfc 
*-' is it better than tinfel fet in competition with 

A* gold?" 

Hift. dePAcad. Fr. torn. ii'. 

\ 

A 

^ ReiSe^icions critiq[acs» par du BoS| torn* I. 
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commenecment of the aftion, appears to 
mc extremely ill judged. The poet brings 
into his fcene a tr.ahometan magician^ 
named Ifmeno, who, againft the knowfi 
and inviolable iawr of mahometanifm, 
carries an image of the Virgin Mary 
into the principal mofque, for rendering 
by her force, the enchantments proof, 
for ihe fecurity of the city, as formerly 
the fate of Troy depended upon the Pal- 

ladiam. He afterwards arrives one 
jHighr, when the image is carried off. 
The Chriftians of Jerufalem being aq- 
cufed of the theft, the irritated fulta^i 
condemns them all to death, for lying 
under the imputation of the crime -, ^ 
thoufand of them were maffacred at 
once. ' Neverthelefs, Sophronia, a Chrif- 
tian virgin, prefents herfelf before the 
rfultan, and befeeched him to fave the 
remaining Chriftians, declaring in a ge- 
nerous 
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fttrous manner, that (he had carried off 
the imagci Aladin having condenfiiiBd 
her to the flames, Olinda, her lover, un- 
dertook to fave her life by another ge- 
nerous action. He declared, that he 
Ijimfelf was only guilty, and mounted the 
pile of wood' prepared for his miftreft. 
The one and the other were then con- 
demned, and tied to the fame {lake. 
Immediately Clorinda arrived from Pei*- 
iia, and, touched with compaflion at 
feeing the two unhappy victims, and 
treating with contempt the witchcraft 
of Ifmeno, Ihe demands, and obtains 
their pardon •, the two lovers went frorii 
their pile to the church, and were there 
married, and they have nothing mof« 
to do in the poem. 

An epifode, according to Ariftofle and 
reafon, (hould not be taken from feme- 

thing 
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i*Wng elfe, and added to the adion j bur 
libould conftitue a part of the adion it- 
felf *. But ,this of Taflb is brought m 
with no (kill, to anfwer no end. He 
has ornamented it with all the pomp and 
flowers of poetry. He attracts us wi^ 
fo much elegance in painting Sophronia, 
he fpeaks of the love of Otinda with *fo 
much warmth, and excites fo much, 
pity for both, that the reader is not able 
to perfuade himfelf they are not the 

principal 

I 

fAia$ Tf hpxf x^ rttvnii oXi}$, jc^ r» [m^ avvsrdpai ruw 
|M»9> ha/^s^t^m Jc^ x!^9ii^ai to oMp» o ya^v^^vf 19 fjt^ 

c. 8. 

. Tup ^i dvXcSp fiv^up t^ Tr^ot^tmy At Zmnro^^t^ tlai 
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principal perfons in the poem. He is 
aftoniffaed at feeing (hem as ufelefs in 
the affairs of the Chriftians, as the image 
of the Virgin Mary is to the mahome- 
tans. All the embellifhments which 
Taffo has prodigally beftowed on this 
paflage, only ferve to render the fault 
mpre remarkable. 

Yet I cannot wifh thele epifodes out 
of the poem : it is true, they are vicious, 
if we judge them by the rules of epic 
poetry ; but then their beauties arc fo 
ftrikingly pleafing, that we never tire in 
.reading them *. 

All 

• What 18 the true notion of an epifode ? Or 
how is it to be diftinguifhed from what is^ really a 
part of the principal adion ? Every incident that 
promotes or retards the cataftrophe, mall be a part 
of ,the prinppal a£Uon. This clears the aatiire 

0t 
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All the world agrees with the Italians, 
that nothing is painted with fo much art 
a$ the co4uetry of Armida -, and that 

of the epifode; which may be defined, *^ An inci- 
** dent connedted with th« principal a6lion> but 
** which contributes not either to advance or re- 
« tard it/' The defcent of ^ffineas into hell doth 
not advance or retard the cataftrophe ; and there- 
fore is an epifode. The ftoi-y of Nifus and £u- 
xyalus, producing an alteration in the affairs of 
the contending parties, is a part of the principal 
a£lion. The family-fcene in the fixth book of the 
Iliad, is of the fame nature ; by Hedor's retiring 
from the field of battle, to vifit his ^ife, t]ie 
Grecians got liberty to breathe, and even to prefj^ 
lipon the Trojahs. It being thus the nature of am 
epifode to break the unity of adion, it oUght never 
to be indulged, unlefs to refrefli and unbend the 
mind, after the fatigue of a long narration. This 
purpofe of an epifode demands the following pro- 
perties. It ought to be well conneded with the 
principal adion; it ought to be fhort; and it 
otight to be lively and interefling. 

Elements of Criticifm, vol. iii. p* 251. 

H nothing 
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nothing is fo tender as her love, fo ani- 
mated, moving^ and touching as her 
complaints.^ The EBglilh and French^ 
fays Monf. de Voltaire, ahhough their 
VaL&t is far removed from fupernatural 
things, founded on enchantment^ ought 
to regard thofe of Armida as the fource 
of much beauty. It is certain that the 

Italians fupported an excefs of extrava- 
gance, and which Tafib carried to the 
marvellous. Ten Chriftian princes me- 

tamorphofed into filhes in the bafons of 
Armida, and a parrot finging the gal- 
lant fongs of her own compoficion, are 
quite romantic. 

As truth is the foul of hiftory, fayjiie 
critics, fo probability is the foul of poe- 
try ; and a poem that violates the rules 
of it, is fo much the more defeftive, as 
the tra;)fgreflion muft be obvious to 

every 
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every one's cenfure. Admiration i$ op- 
pofed to probability. *Tis the bufinefs 
of the laft to reduce every thing into 
the mod fimple and mod natural order ; 
whereas, on the other hand, we never 
admire any thing, but what appears ex- 
traordinary, and out of the common 
road. This is that which deceives fome, 
who, to make their heroes admired, raufe 
them to what is impofllble. This praftice 
meets with a quite contrary efFeft ; for if 
we would have a thing admired, we 
would make it fo probable, that it may 
be conceived and credited. We never 
admire that which we think has adually 
never been ; and all extravagant flights 
put us upon this thought *. By what 

we 

• L'admiration eft oppofee a la vrai-fem- 

blance. Celle-ci veut tout reduire dans Pordre 

H 2 le 
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we have already faid, it is eafy to difcern 
that it is not the property of a poet, to 
relate things juft as they came to pafs, 
but as they might, or ought neceffarily 
or probably to happen *. 

le plus iimple & k plus naturel ; Sc nous n*admi- 
rons au-contrairc, que ce qui nous paroit extra- 
ordinaire, & hors de I'ufage cdmmun. C^eft ce 
qui trompe ceux qui pour faire adikiirer leurs 
heroes, les elevent jufqu'a Timpoffible. Cette 
conduite a un effet tot oppofee ; parce-qu'une 
chofe pour etre admiree, doit etre dans une vr&i- 
femblance qui la faffe conccvoir, & qui la faffe 
croire. Nous n'admirons point ce que nous 
penfons afluellement n'avoir jamais ete; Sc les 
coraportemens hors de toute mefure nous donaent 
cette penfec. PeimeEft^ue, p, 340. 

* ^aveplv S^ vt rut it^jxeytfy, x^ on v to ret ynfofitpx 
^ryeivy Ttfro voiiHe ^yof lrl»9 «^' ©** «» y»otl«, t^ ri 
iijvarei xolei to f»xo;, fj to apc^fMUOt, Allft. de PoeC. 
C. Q. 

^ Wc 
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We fee with furprife in Taffo, the 
mafs, confeflion, the litanies of faints, 
and pieces of forcery, all confounded to- 
gether. What a ftrange phantafy is it 
to fend Ubaldic and his companion to 
an old and facred conjurer, who condudts 
them to the center of the earth ? The 
two cavaliers are conveyed in a (hip down 
a ftream, full of precious ftones of all 
forts. From thence they are fent, by 
Afealon, towards an old woman, who 
tranfports them forthwith, in a little 
boat, to the Canary Iftands, where they 
arrive, under the protection of God, 
holding in their hands a magic wand ; 
and, having acquitted tbemfclves of their 
embaffy, they are brought back to thq 
camp of the Chriftians, where the brave 
Renaud, and all the army, are in great 
want of them. Renaud is conduced by 

H 3 enchantment 
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enchantment JFrom the Peak of Teneriff 
to Jcrufaletn, being dcftmed by Provi- 
dence to cut down fome old trees, in a 
foreft infefted by hobgoblins ; and this 
foreft is the great wonder of the poem* 
Afterwards, the magician Ifnieno takes 
poiTeflion of the foreft, where the ChrtP 
tians are employed in cutting the necef- 
fary wood for the carpenter's worib of a 
tower. Tancred there finds his Clorin-. 
da, locked up in a pinc'^tree ; and wounds 
on a fudden, what he imagines to be tts^ 
tfunk. 

If we attempt to try fuch fitfttons as 
thefe by the rules of critidfm, we ffaaU 
find thef will not come within the defi. 
nition of the poetic probability I juft 
now quoted from Ariftotle and BoflTu : 
It would be an abfurd thing to defend 

them^ 



them^ by citatiorls frc^m thefe critics ; 
but ^ machinery is allowed by the beft, 
I (hall venture, notwithftanding what 
Voltaire has faid on the fubjed, to aflert, 
that the great beauty of TaiTo's poem 
lies in thefe abfurd fidions and en- 
chantments. I have given the reader 
fonde examples of thefe romantic in- 
ventions ; to judge of them by our 
creedi the plain recital has no charms s 
but, in Tafib, they are painted with all 
the rapid fire of imagination y his en- 
chantments, and extravagant fiftions, are 
cloathed with fo noble a poetic ftile; 
the genius of the poet was fo uncon- 
find, that it overflowed all bounds, like 
the Nile, and poured down one of the 
fincfl: ftreams of poetry the wit of man 
ever invented* Let the reader but com* 
pare the clafTical parts of the Gierufalem* 

H 4 mc 
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me Liberata, with the enchantments, &e, 
he will at e^nce perceive the former Ian? 
guid in comparifpn of the latter *• 

Monf. de Voltaire tells us, that Tailors 
Gierufalemme and Ariofto*s Rolando ex*-- 
ceed the Iliad and Odyflfey. His words 
are, *' And if, without being biaffed by 
prejudice, we put Homer's Odyfley, and 
Ariofto's Orlando, into the balance, the 
Italian will be found to carry th^ prize 
from both, though guilty of the fame 
defe£i: with them, that of an intemperate 
imagination, and a romantic credibility. 
Ariofto hascompenfated for this defed by 

* Since the above was wrote^ Mr. Hurd has pub- 
liflied his Letters §n Chivalry ^ by which I find the 
above opinion the fame with that excellent critic's ; 
which thoroughly convinces me of the truth of the 
obfervation. 

fuch 
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fuch juf): allegories, fuch nice fatire» fo 
thorough a knowledge of the human 
heart, fo many comic graces, which are 
continually fucceeding to the ftrongeft 
f);rokes of terror, and, in a word, by fuch 
innumerable beauties of every kind, that 
he has found the fecret of forming a 
monftcr that we cannot but admire. 

. With regard to the Iliad, let every 
reader afk himfelf, what he would think 
if he was to read for the firft time, this 
poem, and Taffo's Gierpfalemme, with* 
out knowing the name of the authors, 
or the time when thofe works were com- 
pofed, and to judge only from the plea« 
fure he felt ? Could he do otherwife than 
give the preference to Taflb in all re- 
fpedts ? Will he not find in the Italian 
more conduft, more intereft, more varie- 
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ty, more juftnefs, and a greater number 
of graces, with that delicacy which fy 
enhances the fublime ? In a few ages 
more, perhaps, they will be no longer 
placed in comparifon.'* I can allow Tafib 
and Ariofto their juft merit. But yet I 
think quoting thefe words fu/ficient to 
refute them : All Europe, even the beft 
Italian critics, allow the unrivalled great- 
nefs of Homer ; nor fhall I fuppofe Vol- 
taire's opinion of confequence enough to 
bear down the united teftimony of three 
tboufand years* I .et me alfo obferve, that 
this fuperficial author, who aims at being 
univerfal, goes to the bottom of nothing* 
Several Italians, among the reft Marti* 
nelli, have proved that he does not 
underftand their language, although he 
has tranflated it. It is certain that he 
(howcd the moft total ignorance of it, 

2 when 
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when he rendered a palTage in Dante into 
French; and as to the Greek, not a 
fingle paffage in all his works gives us the 
leaft reafon to aflign him a greater know- 
ledge of that language. But if the reader 
will compare what be fays in his Effay on 
Epic Poetry, with the above quotations, 
he will perceive fome abfolute contradic- . 
tions. 

Milton's divine poem of Paradife Loft 
deferves every commendation that we can 
beftow on it. Yet it certainly has been 
praiTed, rather in a prejudiced manner by 
Mn Addifon. That critic, like Scah'ger, 
was prejudiced in favour of his author ; 
and feldom cares to point out the defedts 
m rite Paradife Loft. A particular cri- 
ticifm on the beauties of that perform- 
ance would now be tedious, as it is to be 
met with already in fo popular a book as 

the 
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the Spectator : but there are fome parts 
of it which being far from equal to the 
reft of the poem, Mr. Addifon has 
either pafTed over in (ilence, or palliated. 
Some of thefe I (hall take the liberty to 
quote, not with delign to attack the me* 
mory of the greateft poetical genius our 
nation ever produced (that taik I leave to 
the Lauders of the age) but to give a fair 
criticifm on what Mr. Addifon has omit- 
ted to mention. 

In refpefi: of fable, the above-mentioned 
critic has pointed out the principal defe&s 
in that of the Paradife Loft; but in 
Ipeaking of the charafters, I think he is 
too particular in his praife, when he fays, 
^' The angels are as much diver fified in 
Milton, and diftinguifhed by their proper 
parts, as the gods are in Homer and Vir- 
gil*,'! 
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gU *." I cannot .apprehend this to be 
the cafe ; there, [is to be fure fome dif- 
ference between them, but then it is but 
paint, and not fo ftrikingly charaAerifti- 
cal as thofe of Homer. 

Indeed it was not in Milton*s power to 
make any fttiking and charaderiftical 
difference between his angels 5 for how 
can we comprehend that mixture and 
variety of traits in them, which form the 
characters of men, fuch as Homer 
drew. A divine brightncfs muft blaze in 
all, and confequently there muft be a 
famenefs throughout them ; for onepaf- 
fion or afFe6tion, though it may be va- 
rioufly painted, if, when it reigns in fo 
many charafters in the fame poem, it 
will prevent fuch vaft variety as we 

Spcflator, Vol. IV, N« 273. 

meet 
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meet with iii Homer< Another defedl 
taken no notice of by Mr. Addifon, is tke 
want of a hero ; for Dryden was certain^ 
ly miftaken, when he faid the devil was 
Milton's hero *. Nor can the Mefliah 

be 

• Preface to VirgiL But tho' the Devil is not 

the hero^ yet many of the moft beautiful pafTages 
are thrown into his part. Mr. Webb has a very fine 
obfervation on this fubjedi ; his words are« ** Such 
images as are in motion, and which, by a gra- 
dual enlargement, keep our fenfes in fufpence, turt 
more interefting than thofe, which owe their 
power to a fingle impreffion, and are perfeft at 
their firft appearance. Where there can be no 
gradation in an objedl, its influence on the mind 
is immediately determined". In this obfervation^ 
we fee the reafon why the principal beauties in 
Paradife Loll hate been naturally thrown on the 
perfon of Satan, To defcribe a permanent and 
unchangeable glory, is to paint without (hades ; 
the fun is more delightful in its fetting than 
in its meHdian. The divine perfe^ion, pure 

ahd 
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be fuppofed one, a$ Mr. Addifon fays y 
for there i% a unity of hero as well as 
fable : Boflu tells us, ^' L'exadbitude de 
nos poetes nous prefente une unite dans 
}e cara<£lere» que nous ne pouvons omec* 
tre fans y faire reflexion. EUe eft ob- 
fervee dans la conduite du heros en par- 
ticulier, & dans celle de tout le poeme v 
& jc penfe que Ton peut appliqueri 
Tunc & a I'autre la premier regie d'Ho- 

and angelic natures, can have no clouds, no 
contrails ; they are all one blaze. But it is not 
fo in the defcription of fallen greatnefs ; of di- 
miniftied and interrupted fplendor ; of a fuperior 
Aature funk and difgraced, but emerging at inter- 
vals from its degradation. This is a fubjeft ia 
truly poetic, it gives rife to foch a drain of fluc^ 
tuating images, that let the objedt be ever fo ob- 
noxious, if the danger, as in the prefent caie, he 
Kmote, it feizes on the imagination, all calmer 
confiderations are thrown afide, and the denies are 
hurried away beyond the reach of rcflcdion. 

Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, p. 2^ 

race. 
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race, qui ordonne que tout (bit redui^ 
dans la limplicite & dans Tunite. II 
femble en efFct, que le cars^dtere n'eft 
pas moins Tame du heros & de toute 
ra£tion, que la fable I'eil du poeme 3 
& par confequent, il femble exiger une 
unite auffi exafte f .** This unity of h^rd 
is not only neceflary in compliance to re- 
ceived rules i but a poem that has a he^ 
ro, muft neceflarily be more entertain- 
ing than one without, if they are equal 
in every thing elfe, as we are much more 
pleafed with attending a perfdnage, ren- 
dered great or amiable by the poet, in 
all his adventures or adions, than with 
a fet of a6tions that do not concur to 
fet off fome principal charafter, and 
which are thereby loft for wint of fup- 
porting each other. 

f Traitedu Poeme Epique, p. 10 1. 

In 



^tn regard to fentimenc and language; 
Mr. Addifon, throughout his cridcifm, hai 
taken notice of the moft beautiful ; and 

has juftly dbferved, that Milton*s greateft 
excellency cbnfifts in the fiiblioiity of his 
fentiments. Indeed^ no author^ without 
exbepdng Homer himfelf, is fd woiider* 
fully fublime as Milton in fbihe parts 6f 
his poem. I ihall forbear quoting thefe, 
as they are in every one^s mouth ; but I 
muft take notice, of a ftriking defeft^ 
which Mr. Addifon but juft mentions : 
and this is in the fentiments and Ian* 
guage afcribed td the Father and Soii. 
Wlien we find the Deity fpeaks, we can- 
not butexpedt fomething peculiarly nobld 
and majeftic ; inftead of which, we fel-^ 
dom meet with any thing but divine little^ 
iiefles and quibbles. 

i tht 



The following liiie3 will ktvc as an in^ 
ftance^ 

Such I crested all tk' ctherial powers 

And fpirits, both them who ftood and them wha 

faird ; 
fke^ly <they. Rood wh<^ fteody tnd fell who fell. 
Not fttty wbftt proof toald they hare gi^^n fincere 
Of trv? aUegknce^ tonftMt fsixk or bire^ 
Where only what they oeedt m«ft do appearM» 
Kot what they would ? What praife could they 

receive? 
What pleafere I from ftich obedience paid, 
Vfhim wtU 9nd reafoii (reafim alio is ehoicey 
llfekft and vain^ of Iteedom boehdrfpoiM* 
Mad^ paffive both, had ferv*d seceflit]^» 
Not me } They therefore as to right belonged 
So were created, nor can juilly accufe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fkte. 
As if predpftinittion over-ruPd 
Their will, difpos'd by abfelute decree 
Or high foreknowledge ; they themfeives dceiccd 
Their own revolt, not I ; if I forektiew. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their faulty 
Which had no lefs proy'd ccnain unfbxeknows; 

H 
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So vitiiottt leai iidpaUe or fliidow ofhiih 
Or ought by me immutably forefeen. 
They trefpafsy authors to themfelves in all. 
Both what they judge^ and what they choofe ; for A 
I iotm'i them fne, and free they maft rtmm» 
*Tifi they inthiiil thenifelyef ; I eife muft change 
Th^ naturej, and revoke the high decree 
tJnchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom } they themfelves ordained dieir hlL 
The firfl fort by their own fuggeftion felU 
Self-iempted| Mf-deprav'd : man Alls, deceived 
By th' other fir H i man thereftnw tuAl find graoa^ 
The other none : in nterey smd juftict both; 
Through faeav'n and earth fo (hall my glory excel^ 
But mercy firfl: and laft fhall brighteft ftine*. 

The firft reading of this ejttraft will 
difcover it to be a coIIe(ftion of auirks and 
quibbles ; the w^Ie quite profaic, and 
lUterly devoid of the leaft ipark of gc* 
nius. It is wonderful the genius of Mil-^ 
ton did not exert itfelf in the fpeechcs of 

• Book III, 100. 

I 2 the 
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the Divinity. Homer always paitits Ju- 
piter with an infinite deaf of grandeur 
and majefty, and many moft noble 
fpeeches are put into his mouth ; but^ 
throughout the Paradife Loft, the AU 
mighty is tedious, languid^ and profaic* 
Soon after he fays^ 



For I will clear their {tnCcs datk,' 



What may fuffice, and foften ftony bearti 
To pi;^y» repent, and bring obedience dae^ 
To pray% repentance^ and obedience due* 
Tho' but endeavourM with fincere intent. 
Mine ear (hall not be flow, mine eye not fhat *• 

I could quote twenty pafTages to (hew 
Jiow void of all fpirit Milton generally is 
when he makes the Deity fpeak. Mh 
Addifon, when he hints at this fault, 
mentions his keeping to the fcriptures as 
the reafon. fiut furely this is a poor eif- 

V 

• Book iii, lij. 
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cule : had N^ilton been writing a treatife 
pf divinity, he might have kept as clofe to 
their letter as he pleafed ; but why, when 
he is compoling a poem, why fliould 
he not iiave given up every confidera- 
tion to indulge his luxuriant imagination 
i,n the fpeechcs of the Divinity, as well as 
in other tranfaftions which he places in 
heaven ? The introduftion of artillery 
thither has no fojundation in fcripture, and 
is one of the boldefl: and nobleft thoughts 
he coiild liave invented. Why not have 
ufed the fame freedom in the fpeeches ? 
God, a3 he ,haa painted him, is generally 
a fch60l-4ivine ; would it not have been 
more religious to have given him great 
and noble fentiments, and fublime Ian* 
guage, inftead of puns and quibbles ? 

Another great fault in the Paradife 
Loft, is the aflfeAed fhow of learning, 

I J which 
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which Mr. Addifon only mentions ^s 
a blemithy and even in the fame breath 
palliates it by teHingus, that Milton was 
acdiuaintcd with all the learning of his 
tinae. Some paiTages of his poem are To 
ftuffed with this abominable afFedation, 
that the reader is difgufted to the laft 
degree with his tedious digre01ons to' 
idifplay his erudition. Speaking of Sa* 
tan's priding himfelf in his numbers, he 
fays, that there never was fuch a numer 
rous hoft. 



nioagii ail ike giant brood 



Qf PUegn with di^ kei^ rage weie joiii'd 

Tliat fettj;^t at TKtbesim4 Iliiiv^ Qtifttdii iM« 
MixM widi aiinlsar ^;odi ; and what refi»oiida 
In fable or romance of Arthur's fon. 
Begirt with Britifi and Armonc knights ; 
And all who fince, baptiz*d or infidel* 
jooAed in A^tfamont, or MOnolban, 

Ihnafo?^ Of Motatao, or Ti^tfoMl» 

Of 
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Or whom Biferta feot from Affic fliorf^' 
Wh«n Charlexnaiq with ^^^ lu9 p^f rage fyll 
By Fontarabbia . • 

And again, 

As when Akides, frozQ QechalU crowii'4 
With coAqwft> firU tH' imv6|iQ9iV ro\^, t^ $fim 
Through p^ up 1^ |be roots Tb^^ga piMf, 
And Lichas from tl»e top of Oeu t)ytw^ 
Into th' Euboijc fea -f- ^ ^ i .u Jt *? 

And foop after. 

As when far off at f«a a fleet defcryM 

HaBg» in the clouds* by eqninojlial windt 

Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 

Of Ternate |md Tidord, whence m^chants bring 

Thtir fpicy drugs : thpy on the (radiag flood 

ThiDiiih the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply llemniing mlghtly tqw'rd the pole p 

Again, in the fftme book. 

And more endangered than when Argo pafs'd 
Thro* Bofporus betwixt the juftling rocks ; 

• Book L 176. t B«>k ii. 54t. t lb. ii. 636. 
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Or when tnyflet on tlie larboard (honn^d 
Charybdis, and by th* other whirlpool fteerM ^. 

In the third book we alfo find. 

The builders next of Babel on the plain 

Of Sennaar, and Hill with vain defign 

New Babelty had they wherewithal, would build : 

Others came fingle ; he who to be deemM 

A gody leapt fondly into ^tna flames, 

Empedocles ; and he, who to enjoy 

Plato's elyfium, leapM into the fea, 

Cleombrotus ; and many more too long, 

Embryo^s and idiots, eremits, and friers 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery f • 

What can be more contemptible than 
this oftentation of learning i So far from 
admiring the genius of a poet on that ac- 
count, we cannot but defpife fuch vani- 
ty, Boflu J very juftly obfcrvcs, that 

t^ie 

• Bookii. 1017, f Book iii. 466. 
X La do^rine affiidee & la connoiiTance de tou* 
lei les fciences k de tous les arts, eft encore un 

ecueil 



the affefted ftudy and knowledge of all 
arcs and fciences is a dangerous rock to 

the 

4caeil dangereux pour la vaaite des ecrivaint: Si 
poete doit tout favoir, ce n'efl pas pour debiter fy 
fcience, & pour faire voir Petendue de Ton efpric ; 
mais pour ne rien dire qui le fafTe paroitre igno* 
ranty ic pour parler correflement en quelques ten* 
coDtres. II faut meine que ces rencontres foient 
naturelles, qu'elles paroiffent inevitables^ Sc non 
recherchees. Nousen avons vu un exemple dans 
le doflrine de I'immortalite de I'ame, que Virgile 
fi judicieufementy Sc fi necefTairement placee en 
fon fixieme livre.— II cfl fi aife d'emploier en un 
poeme les termes de toutes fortes d*artSy que c*eft 
y faire peu de reflexion, on avoir Tefprit bien 
mediocre, que d*ambitionner la louange de Tavoir 
fwdt. II ne faut que lire un livre que Iraite de l*art 
dont on veut parler ; ou t'entretenir avec quelque 
artifan : Sc puis, faire voir ce que l*on aura €cnt 
a quelqu'un qui Tentende. Un auteur fera bien 
miferable s'il n'en vient a bout par ce moin : mait 
il ne fera pas fort habile pour y avoir reufli. Ja- 
mais un grand poete n^auta cette balTe Se inutild 

vanit« 
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the vgnity of wrioers. Though a poet 
ftould know every thing ; yec it is not 
with a defign he fliould venc his fcience 
by retail, and let the world fee the ex- 
tent of his learning : but then he may 
fay nothing that fliould argue him igno- 
rant; and that he may fpeak corre6tIy 
upon ieveral occafions, it is requifite 
likewife, that thefe occafions be ngtaraly 
and fuch a^ appear unavoidable and uii- 
fought for. We have fecn one inftance 
of this in the docEtrine of the immortar 
lity of the foul, which Virgil has fo ju« 

. vldit^ ism ttii poeme epiqac. Q^*il spprfiiAe» 4r 
Hiafiii^itihe lovt 4 maxs feolemeiit pour 9'en iervir 
(ajfrfihraoai «¥ons dk ; ^ qu'il k fafle en £mpIoi« 
atrtifrf tcmes lo plus coBmans Sc let pks intelU- 
f^\blt3 qu'fl pdttna. II fl« hvLt jamais g^ner inntl« 
letnent K^fprit de fes lefteors : les pa^ions fc h 

plaifir demandient w^ grand degagement de tx>iit le 

Itfle. 

Trake da Pombc Sf »%««» P* ^S^- 

dicioufly 
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dicioudy and neceffarily placed in hU 
fixth book. — It is fo cafy to make ufc of 
^11 manner of terms of art in a poem, 
that a man nruft be one of little thought^ 
and a mean fool, that (hall be ambitious 
of the praife of having done it. There 
needs only the reading over a book of the 
art one would fpeak of, or converDng 
with an Artificer, ^nd aftef riiat to make 
fome one or other that underllands it, fee 
what we have writ about it. An author 
will be a pitiful creature if he does not 
attain his end by this means ; but he will 

not be much the more learned for kav- 

« 

ing fucceeded therein. A great poet wiU 
never Ao«^ to fo low acxi ulelefs a vaatty 
in an e{5ic poem. Let him indeed le«m 
and know every thing ; but then let him 
makeuie of this his knowledge, as we be* 
fore advifed v and let btm do it by M&ng 
the mpft CQmmoji, and tiie moft intellU 

gibic 
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glble terms he can. The mind$ of his 
readers muft never be burdened, when 
th?re i$ no occafion for it : the paffions 
and pleafure of a poem require an entire 
freedom from evpry thing clfe. 

In the indances I quote of Milton'i^ 
vanity, I take only thofe that arc moft 
ren^arkable, I need not tell the readcf 
thofe I tranfcribe bear no proportion tp 
them I take no pQtice of. In his fqurt}^ 
book, he ba^ 



Not that fair field 



Of Enna, where Proferpin gathering flowers^ 

Herfelf a fairer flow'r by gloomy Di» 

Was gathered* which coft Ceres all that pain 

To feek her thro* the world ; nor that fweet gro^ 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th* infpir'd 

Caflalian fpring, might with this Paradife 

Of Eden ftrive ; nor that Nyfeian iile 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham^ 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Lybian Jove, 

Hid 
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Hid Amalthea and her florid fbni 

Voong Ba^ckus from his ftep-dame Rhea'i eye i 

Nor where Abaffin kings their iflue guard 

Moont Amara, though this by (bme fupposM 

True Paradife under the Ethiop line 

By Nilus* head, inclofed with ihtning rock t^. 

M ilcon's defigH was plainly to £bew his 
Jearningf and not to raife a higher idea 
of Paradife in the minds of hk readers : a 
man mufft have fome fhare of learning to 
underHand what he means; and zt he c^rl- 
not have fo livdly an idea of thefe gar- 
dens which the po6t quotes, as of his 
own, this train of gfFeded learning can 
fervc no purpofe. Mr, Addifon alfo ob- 
jtGts to his miking fo m^uch heathen 
learning in fuch a poem as the Paradife 
Loff. In his ninth book we find him 
among his heathens again. 

• Fock iv. 268. 
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*to t^ales or PomoBi» ihvs adont^cU 
likeft ihe feem'd» Pomont whmi ihe fled 
Vertumnuti or to Cttti in htt p/toH^i 
Vet Tirgin of Proftrpina frOm Jove ^m 

And again, in the fame book^ 



Never finc6 of ferj^ent kind 



Lovelier, not thofe that in tlljria changed 
Hermione and Cadtnnsy or the God 
In Spidanrtts ; nor to trhich tranifbrm*d 
AoMDOttian Jore, or Capitoline was lefn. 
He with Oljmpiasy this witb her y^ho bofO 
Scipio the heighth of Rome f . ■ ' " ■ 



In tht t^nth bod& 
derfkand aftrdnomyi 



Some fay the full 



Was bid turn reins from th* equinoctial road» 
like diftant breadth to Taarus with the ieveH 
Atlantic fillers, and the Spaitan twins 
tJp to the tropic crab ; thence down atnaaa 
By Leo and the virgin and the fcales 
As deep as Capricorn j:. ■> m ■ 
^ fiookix* 392. t Ibid. 503. } Book x. 671. 
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In tht eleventh book, at the 3 SSch llrttf, 
the reader may excrcife his geographid 
learning. As to other defects which Mn 
Addifon takes little notice of, 1 cannot 
think the bad angels in the fecond 
book are charafterifed in that ftriking 
manner Mr, Addifon mentions. Homcr*» 
excellency in this particular appears in 
the ftrongeft colours, without giving any 
particular attention to the traits which 
compofe them j but in Milton we don*G. 
find this variety^ and the diftindion be*» 
tween his devils is but faint, and requires 
a dofe attention to perceive it.— AH that 
part of the third book which con- 
tains the fpeeches in heaven, is pro- 
faic and utterly devoid of genius, except 
in fomc fliort paffages which blaze here 
and there among the ftufF that furrounds 
them.— ^I niay fay the fame of the fix 
days creation m the ych book i which is 

quite 
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t^uite profaic, tedious, and far from bS^ 
ing plcafing to the imagination : never* 
thclcfs Mr. Addifon fays, " This book 
is an inftance of that fublime which is 
ftot mixed and worked up with paflion : 
the author appears in a kind of fedate 
majefty ; and though the fentiments do 
not give fo great an emotion as thoie in 
the former book, they give as magnificent 
ideas." If the reader will confult his feel- 
ing (by much the propereft teft in read- 
ing poetry) he will perceive this criticifm 
falfe. — The firft part of the loth book, 
containing the fon*s judgment of Adam 
and Eve, I regard in the fame light \ it 
contains little or no poetry, and is very 
tedious. Adam's foliloquy, which con- 
tinues from the 720th line to the 840th, 
is alfo profaic and uhentertaining. — The 
12th book is of all the reft the moft 
tedious^ profaic and languid, it is enlive- 
ned 
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ncd with few or no touches of Milton's 
fublime poetry. 

As I have been thus free in expreHing 
my notions on the defefts of this noble 
poem, it would feem malignity rather 
than truth, if I was not at the fame time 
to mention its beauties. I fhould not 
have been fo particular on the faulty 
part, if Mr. Addifon had made his cri- 
ticifm quite impartial, and given us his 
ideas on beauties and defefts without let- 
ting his judgment be warped by his ve- 
neration for the author. There are many 
defeats I have taken no notice of, merely 
becaufe that critic has done it before me, 
fuch as the allegory of Death and Sin, 
limbo of vanity, &c, &c. &c. As to 
excellencies, there are but few which 
he has not pointed out -, therefore any 
particular quotations from the beautiful 

K parts 
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parts of this divine epic poem would be 
needlefs, as they are to be met with in fo 
popular a book as the Spedator ; but I 
cannot help juftobfcr^ing, that the whole 
firfl: book is extremely fine, and the de« 
jfcription of Pandemonium in particular, 
moft fublimely imagined ; that the latter 
part of the fecond is infinitely great, and 
difplays a vafl: invention : that the defcrip- 
tion of Paradifc in the foOrth, is fuperior 
in its kind to any thing that erer was 
compofed : but defcriptive poetry, or at 
leail; that which is merely fo, cannot dif- 
play fuch invention as the more anima- 
ted parts of the poem. The latter part 
of the fifth, is alfo very fine, and the 
fixth prefents us with fome of the fub- 
limeft ftrokes of poetry that could enter 
into the warmed imagination to con> 
ceive; and difplays an immenfe inven- 
tion, fuperior, I think, to any thing 

elfe 
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elfe in Milton. In fine, the eighth and 
ninth books are beautiful, natural, and 
pleafing. 

I cannot here avoid taking notice of 
an aflertion concerning epic poetry which 
Dr, Warburton has thrown out in his Di- 
vine Legation of Mofes *. " Our own 
countryman, the great Milton, produ- 
ced the third fpecies of the epic poem ; 
for jufl: as Virgil rivalled Homer, fo 
Milton emulated both. He found Ho- 
sier pofTefled of the province of morality ^ 
Virgil of politics 'i and nothing left for 
him but that of religion^ There are three 
fpecies of the epic poem ; for its largefl: 
province is human aftion, which can be 
cpnfidered but in a morale a political^ or a 
religious vxt^N ; and thefe are the three great 
creators of them -, for each of thefe poems 
was (truck out at a heat, and came to 

• Vol.1, p. i88. iftedi't. 

K 2 per- 
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perfeftion from its firft eflay. Here then 
the grand fcene is clofed, and further im- 
provements of the epic at an end." — 
An affertion almoft as pofitive as it is 
abfurd. The whole of this criticifm is 
founded on an old, but refuted notion of 
Homer's having wrote his Iliad on a mo^ 
ral^ the moft ridiculous fancy that ever 
entered into the head of a critic. There 
are many maxims, political and religious, 
and phyfical, as well as moral.which may 
be drawn from that poem, and which 
it inculcates as ftrongly: but whence 
did this critic gain his fpirit of prophecy, 
foretelling that all improvements of the 
epic are at an end ? Is his reafon ground- 
ed on no ftronger foundation than Ho- 
mer having filled the province of mora- 
lity ? If that's the argument he urges, it 
may be replied, that we have no reafon 
to believe cither Homer, Virgil or Mil- 
ton 
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ton fixed on any moral whatever to in- 
culcate in their poems, and that fome fu. 
ture poet (whether they did or not) may 
bear away the palm even in their own 
track of perfe£):lon. Such bold afTertions 
as Iky a reftraint on the very powers of 
human nature, arc far from Ihcwing the 
do6tor*s critical judgment, and favour 
too much of felf-fufficiency to be received 
by the public with any kind of approba- 
tion. 

It is very eafy to difcover the original 
of the miftaken notion of Homer's firft 
inventing a moral. 

Father Boffu * not having begun to 
ftudy Ariftotle*s poeticks, till he was ac- 
quainted with ^fop*s fables, no fooner 
found the name of fable given to the ac- 

* Traite du Poeme Epique, 1. i. cap. 6. 
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tijon of a poem, than he fancied chat this 
aflion, like apologues^ muft have two 
^flential parts, to wit, fiction aad moral 
^ruth. With this prepoffeffion he fet 
himfelf to fearch for this notion in our 
author ; and it was not very difficult for 
Jiim to find it in the way he went to 
wo/k. He feparatpd what Ariftotk addfi 
to explain his definition of fable, from 
what went before and follows, and con*- 
fidered it by itfelf : and thus he came tQ 
make our philofopher fay, that fable is 
a mixture of fiction and truth* The 
^mpofitiqn of things may indeed figni- 
fy that in our language, as well as any 
other mixture one pleafes : but it does 
not fignify it in th^ paiH^ge we are con- 
iidering^ becagfe the author is there 
Ipeaking merely of the connexion between 
the thingjs which neceflarily ?nter intft 
the 2i<5lion of a poem, viz. characters 

and 
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and fcntimcnts ; not ta mention that the 
term mixfure^ yihich is very proper for 
the ufe the interpreter makes of it, ^prc- 
fents a quite different idea from that bc- 
loDging to the word ^j>9f<rK ufed by 
Arillotle. 

Could one have imagined, that this 
miftake would have had fuch confe- 
quences ? Nothing has done more ho- 
nour to father BofTu than the new rule, 

m 

and the application he hath made of it to 
the three poems which antiquity hath 
tranfmittcd to us with fuch high enco- 
miums. All the learned fince have ima- 
gined, that Homer compofed his Iliad 
to teach the Greeks the advantages of 
union, and all the reft that we find in his 
treatife upon an epic poem. It has been 
again and again repeated in profe and 
vcrfe, and M. Dacier himfelf has fpoken 

K4 <>f 
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of it as well as others, though he hath 
very well taken up father BoiTu for his 
miftake. 

If I weuld find the duties of a prince 
in the fame action of the Iliad, I would 
not have great difficulty to difcover in it 
almoft the fame Horace faw, 

Quidquid delirant xeges, pleduntur Achivi. 

Kings are fo much the more obliged 
to take reafon for their guide, and to 
mailer their paffions, as the confequences 
of their faults are direful to vaft numbers 
of perfons. It is the injuftice of Aga- 
memnon which brought the Greeks into 
imminent danger, and they are vidlori- 
ous when this injuftice is repaired. 

But I will yield that we may fee in this 
fable, in fome fort, what they would 

have^ 
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have to be in it, viz. l^bat bartnotrf is ne- 
cejfary to tbefuccejs of great undertakings ; 
and that dijfention ruins them : yet I can- 
not but fay, that thefe are aftions to 
which this truth would agree more ex- 
adtly ; for in the cafe of an army, in 
which there are many valiant princes, it 
is morally incredible, that the retiring 
of one who had fo few troops Ihould have 
fuch grand confequences ; and that of 
Achilles really had them; only becaufe 
Jupiter was refolved to avenge the af- 
front done him. In fine, let them find 
this moral in it •, fince they are accuftom- 
ed to do fo, I confent to it, and purely 
to (hew that Homer did not propofe this 
moral, and that it was not for it he cohi- 
pofed this poem, I affirm, that the great- 
er part of the fable contains another, 
which agrees much better with it. In 
fa£):, what one perceives immediately, 

and 



and what Hotner intended fliould (Irike 
moft, is the anger oi Achilks, cwfed by 
the ipjuftice of Agamemnon: one fees 
afterwards the confequences of this wrath 

which I have delicribed ; and in tkenv one 
finda^ without any ftraining^ this truths 
that the mafter of the gods interefts 
himfelf in favour of tfacfe who are unjuft* 
ly treated ; but that re&ntment ought to 
be kept wiihin bounds, and to yield to 
the love of one's couatry^ if he would 
iiot draw ibme mifchief upon himfelf) as 
Achilles did> who lofi his friend, by be- 
ing obftinate in his anger *• 

Mr; 

• But thofq wlio are fond) of father Boflii's 

{y&em, will oot pardon me, if I do not find out the 

particular moral which Homer has inculcated in 

bis liiad : and though I can by no means think, 

with that author, that an* epic writer firft of all 

pitcJM&upon a certain moral, ae the ground«work 

and 
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Mr. Qlpvcr, though not one of the 
greateft epic poetsi, deferves to be ranked 
;iniong cheoi for his {j^nidas, a poem 

which 

and foundation of his poem, and afterwards forms 
a ftory to it ; yet« as I am of opinion that no heroic 
poem ever was, or can be made, from whence 
fome great qioral may not be deduced, I (hall 
briefly confider the maxims which occi;r upoji 
reading the Iliad. The firil is, that the divinity 
prefides over all, and ads in all, and that nothing 
is done without it : thi« feems to be the principal 
voral Homer has in view. The fecond is, that 
oftentimes thofe who beg heaven to avenge theo^, 
have reafon, at length, to repent having th^^r 
prayers heard : this arifes from the adion. When 
I confider Agamemnon's behaviour, and the confe- 
quences of it, I am ready to agree that we fhould 
not incenfe thofe of whom we may (land in need. 
When I confider Achilles, I refleft, that the pina- 
fore of revenge often cofts men too dear* On confi- 
dering theGreeks and Trojans, I find that the peo- 
ple are often punifh'edfor the folly or madneft of 
the prince : and Mly, I fliaU fiy^ in feeing the ef- 

fefti 
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which I (hall take a fhort review of. An 
epic poem is fo great and arduous a taflc^ 
that any attempt to add to the liit of 
them fhews at leafl: an ambition, which, 
if tolerabiy.founded, is worthy of the ut- 
moft candour and encouragement. 

The fable of this poem has that unity 
and that greatnefs which Ariftole re- 
quires, excepting the epifode of Ariana, 
which is certainly vicious, becaufe it has 
no connexion with the adion, but only 
with one of the perfonages, and may be 
taken out of the poem without hurting 

the 

fedts produced by the prefence and abfence of A- 
chillesy that two men together are ilronger than one 
without the other. Thefe, now, are all very good 
maxims ; but not one of them, I am perfuaded* 
ever contributed to form the ground- work or foun* 
dation of Homer^s poetical edifice. 

Batteux Princip. of Lit. vol, ii. p. idp. 
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the fable : it is a diftinft aftion of itfelf, 
which can only divide the intereft of the 
principal pcrfonage, and weaken the 
reader's attention to his fate. Another 
defeft in the fable is its end being unhap- 
py, which is more fuited to the dramatic 
than the epic poetry. It may be faid, 
that the death of Leonidas being to the 
higheft degree glorious, is happy, but 
it is not that fpecies of happinefs with 
which a poet ought to clothe his hero ; 
and this fault is very particular in the 
poem before us, for the death of the 
hero is foretold in the very firft book, 
and from that time, as we know what 
will be the event of the poem,' our fuf- 
pence of mind, which is fo pltf&fing in the 
Iliad and ^neid, &c. is at an end« 

The charaflers are varied ; but not in 
that fine degree, which makes the poems 

of 
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of Homer fo infinitely pleafing, and 
which Virgil himfelf could not imitate 
with fuccefs. The mod perfeft is I.e- 
onidas, which is indeed diftinftly drawn, 
being placed in a greater variety of 
lights than any of the reft ; in the coun- 
cil, in the army, in his family, in his re- 
tirements, we fee the fame exalted no- 
tions, the fame love of virtue and his 
country, which conftantly animates all 
his aftions : and although this cliarafter 
might at firft feem too fublime to be na- 
tural, \et it muft be allowed that Lc- 
onidas is painted in fuch proper colours, 
and every where agreeing fo well, that 
we fee nothing unnatural in him. The 
inferior perfonagcs have nothing very 
extraordinary, to mention particularly i 
there arc diftinftions between them, but 
I cannot fay they are lively and bold. 

The 
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The fcntimcnts are noble and generous 
throughout, finely adapted to a poem 
whofe aflion is foimded on a moil heroic 
love of one's country and contempt of 
death. There is a fpirit of virtue, and 
a certain folemnity in the whole poem, 
that ought always to attend the epic 
poem. 

A few fine fpecches will give a ftrong 
idea of the hero. When he takes leave 
of his queen and children, he fays, 

I fee, I feel thy angaiih> nor my foul 
Has ever known the prevalence of love, 
£*er proved a father's fbndnefs as this hoar ; 
Nor, when moft ardent to ailert my fame. 
Was once my heart infenfible to thee. 
How had it ftain'd the honours of my name 
To hefitate a moment, ^and firfpend 
My country's fate, till ihameful life, prefcrr'd 
By my inglorious colleague, left no choice. 

But 
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Biit what in'toie were infamy to fiiun^ 

Not virtue to accept ? Then deem no m6TCf 

That of thy love regardlefsi or thy tears, 

I hafie oncaird to death. The voice of fate, 

The gods, my fame, my country bids me bleed. 

—Oh ! thou dear mourner ! wherefore ftreaois 

afrefh 
That flood of wqe ? Why heaves with fighs renewed 
That tender breafl ? Leonidas muft fall. 
Alas ! far heavier mifery impends 
O'er thee and thefe, if, foften'd by thy tears, 
I fhamefullyVefufe to yield that breath 
Which juftice, glory, liberty, and heav*n 
Claim for my country, for my fons, and thee. 
Think on my long unaltered love. Refledl 
On my paternal fondnefs. Has my heart 
E'er known a paufe of love or pious care ? 
Now fhall that care, that tendernefs be prov'd 
Moll warm and faithful. When thy hufband dies 
For Lacedcmon's fafety, thou wilt fhare. 
Thou and thy children, thediffufive good. 
Should I thus fingled from the reil of men. 
Alone intruded by th' immortal gods 
With pow'r to fare a people, ihould my foul 
Deferc that facred caufe, thee too I yield 

' T© 
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To forrow and to ihame ; for thou mad weep 
With Lacedaemoiiy mud with her fuilain 
Thy painful portion of oppreffion's weight. 
Thy fons behold now worthy of their names. 
And Spartan birth. Their growing bloom muft 

pine 
In (hame and bondage, and their youthful hearts 
Beat at the found of liberty no more. 
On their own virtue and their father's fame. 
When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm'd. 
Before the world illudrious ihall they rife. 
Their country's bulwark, and their mother's joy. 

This fpeech is extremely noble, and 
being in the firft book gives us a fine in- 
fighc into the charafter of Leonidas. In 
the next book he harangues the council. 
There is an infinite deal of fire in the fol* 
lowing paiTage in his fpeech. 



- Let us all 



Be linked in facrcd union, and the' Greeks 
Shall fland the world's whole multitude in arms. 
If for the fpoil which Paris bore to Troy, 

L A 
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A thoufand barks the Hellefpont o'crfprcad ; 
Shall not again confederated Greece 
Be rous*d to battle, and to freedom give. 
What once ike gave to fame ? ■ ■ 

In the feventh book, Xerxes fends Ar- 
geftes to tempt Lconidas with the fove- 
reignty of all Greece, if he would yield 
to his arms : the king having heard his 
propofals, leads the ambafikdor amidft 
the Grecian bands, and then anfwers, 

Here, Perfian, tell thy ftnbaiTy, repeat 
That to obtain my frieivdfhip Afia's lord 
Bids me accept the fovVeignty of Greece ; 
Then view this band, whofe valour (hall preferre 
That Greece unconquer^d, which their king be-; 

ftows, 
And drew your bodies on its crimfon plains ; 
The indignation painted on their looks 
And generous Icorn fhall anfwer for their chief. 

I take thefe to be three of the fineft 
fpeeches in the poem, and all of them 

fully 
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fully difplay the undaunted characjcr of 
I^eonidas. The inferior perfonages have 
nothing very extraordinary to mentioa 
particularly ; indeed the fierce intrepidity 
of Diomedon is well preferved in the 
following fpeech to Tigranes, the Pcr- 
iian ambalTador. 

Thou fervile, bafe dependant on a king. 

Inglorious mercenary Have to thofe 

Whom moft we fcorn; thou boafter, doft thou 

know. 
That I beheld the Mtarathonian field ? 
When like the Libyan fands before the Wind, 
Your hoft was fcatter'd by th' unconquer'd 

Greeks, 
Wher6 thou ^perhaps didft turn before your 

arms 

To ignominious flight thy fhivMng limbs ; 
O may I find thee in to-morrow's fight ! 
Then on the ropky pavement (halt thou lie, 
Beneath this arm to fead the vulture's beak« 

L 2 The 
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The language of Leonidas has nof- 
thing extraordinary, either to commend 
or* blame much. It is generally equal, 
and alfo nervous and expreflive. But 
there is a fliSnels which often occurs that 
is difpleafing, and is owing to the (Hort- 
nefs of his periods, as in the beginning of 
the feventh book. 

Before the tent of Xerxes now arriv'd 

The Perfian ca{>tive8, on with folemn pace 

And flow they move. The monarch from afaf 

Defcries their fad demeanour. They approach^ 

Nor he forbids. That morn had ramour told 

The l6f& of half his navy dafhM on rocks 

By angry blafts, or buried in the furge. 

Thus when his bleeding ilfter met his eyes. 

Already funk in fadnefs, he had loft 

Hss kingly pride the parent of difdain. 

And cold iAdifference for others woes ; 

Nor cv'n befide his lifter's nobler corfe 

Her humble lover now his fcom awakM 

In tears the captive's mournful tale he heard. 

And then fir ft knew compaffio n - ■ ■ ■ 

Similar 
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Similar pafTages to this the reader will 
meet with very often, which leflens great- 
ly the harmony of his language ; yet in 
many refpedls it deferves praife. In his 
metaphors he is fometimes very happy 
and poetic. The following is a fine in- 
ftance. 



His glittering fhield. 



Whofe fpacious orb colledls th* effulgent beam Sj 
Which from his throne meridian Phcebus cafl. 
Flames like another fun. * 

Thefe laft words are in the fpirit of 
Milton, and finely imagined. Again, 

As in fbme torrid region, where the head 
Of Ceres bends beneath its golden load. 
If on the parching ground a fatal fpark 
Fall from a burning brand ; the fudden blaze, 
IncreasM and aided by tumultuous winds 
In rapid torrents of involving flames. 
Sweeps o'er the crackling plain, and mounting 
high 

L3 In 
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tn ruAiy fpires illumines half the fties ; 
Not with leffi fwiftneis tbro'^the glowing nlnkn 
The works of great Leonidai diffused 
A more than mortal fervour. ■■ ■ ' > 

He compares the queen of Spart* 
in tears to the light of the moon in 4 
mift. 

As when a dufky mifl involves the fky. 
The moon thro' all the dreary vapours fpreads 
The radiant vellure of its filver light 
0*er the dull face of nature/ r^ 

And the vaft number of Xerxes*s white 
pavilions on a boundlefs plain, to the Atr 
lantic ocean. 

. ■- Like the vaft Atlantic, when ao &ore| 
No rock, or promontory fto^ the fight. 
Unbounded, as it wanders ; but the moon, 
Refplendcnt eye of night, in fullcft orb 
Throughout th* in terminated furface throws 
Its rays abroad, and decks in (nowy light 
The dancing billows* t . ■ ! ■ . 

He 
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He ccmipares the momentary bappi- 
nefs of Tcribazus, in his love for Ariana, 
to fcattered beams of lighc appearing 
among the wintry clouds. 

Like wintry clouds, which op'ning for a time, 
Tinge their black ftirts with fcatter'd4>eams of day; 
Then fwiftly clofing, on the brows of morn 
Condenfe their horrors, and in thickeft gloom 
The raddy beauty veil. • 



i—oii 



And the filent fufpence of the Greci- 
ans waiting for the fignal of battle, to 
louring clouds, which 

-'— — expanding from the north. 



Awhile fufpend their horrors, deflin'd foon 
To bl^ze in lightnings, and to burfl in dorms. 

The Perfian Cfaenp, after the dreadful 
^expedition of Leonidas, to nature after a 
dorm. 

As in fome fruitful clime, which late hath known 
The rage of winds and floods, when now the ftorm 

L 4 Ii 
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h heart] no longer, and the deluge fLt6, 
Still o'er the wafted region nature mourns , 

la melancholy filence, through the grove. 
With proflrate glories lie the ilately oak 
And elm uprooted, while the plains are fpread 
With fragments, fwept from villages o'er thrown » 
And round the paftures, flocks and herds are caft 
In weltring heaps of death. ■ 

One iimile more I muft quote ; he 
compares Leonidas defending himfelf a- 
gainft innumerable Perfians, to thunder 
and lightning ftriking againft a hill. 



Like a Thracian hill. 



Like Rhodope or Hxmus ; where in vain 

The thunderer plants his livid bolt, in vain 

The glancing lightning cleaves th'incrufted Ihow* 

And winter beating with eternal war. 

Shakes from his dreary wings difcordant ftorms^, 

Chill fleet, and clattering hail. -»— 

1 have quoted thefe fimilies to give the 
reader an idea of the beauties of a per- 
form- 
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formance whicbdeferves great praife : Le- 
onidas is much read, buc I have fecn very 
few critical remarks on it. Pemberton's 
obfervations on poetry is an ingenious 
work, but much the greateft part of it is 
on the fubjeft in general, not this poem 
in particular; and in many refpedts is 
rather a panegyric than a criticifm. I 
have pointed out but a few of the beau- 
ties of Leonidas; the bounds of this eflfay 
will not permit me to be more minute, 
but every reader will be (truck with many 
I which I have omitted. 

Before I conclude this (ketch on epicpoe- 
try, I cannot but remark a great difference 
in two very eminent critics,concerningthe 
machinery of heroic poems. It has been 
often urged, that all machinery, that is, 
the intervention of fupernatural powers, 
are dcftrudive of the effe^ which an 

epic 
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epic poem ought to have ; while, on tBte 
ochcr hand, it has as often been aflerted, 
that the marvellous is the grand founda- 
tion for the fublin»eft beauties in fuch 
pieces. 

Fidions that tranfgrefs the bounds 
of nature, feldom have a good eiFed : 
they may inflame the imagination for a 
moment, but wiU not be reliihed by any 
pcrfon of a con e£k tafte. JLet me add. 
that of whatever ufe fidioos may be to a 
mean genius, an abk writer has much 
finer materials of nature's produdlion for 
elevating his fabjeft, and inaking it in- 
terefting *• 

In another place, he fays, — ^« Firft, 
it gives an air of fidion to the whole i 
ftnd prevents that imprcffion of rea<- 

. • JElcmcnts of Criticifnij vol. iii. p. 242* 

lity 



Ikf v^hich IS requifice to intereft our 
;ifFe<Stions, and to move our paflions *. 
This of itfelf is fuffictcnt to explode ma- 
chinery, whatever entertainment it may 
give to readers of a fantaftic tafte or ir- 
regular imagination. And next, were it 
pofllble to difguife the fiftion, and to de- 
lude us into a notion of reality, which I 
think can hardly be 5 an infupcrable ob- 
jeftion would ftill remain, which is, that 
the aim, or end of an epic poem, can 
never be acCompliihed in any perfeftion 
where machinery is introduced. Virtu- 
ous cmotiohs cannot be raifed fuccefsful- 
ly, but by the actions of thofe who arc 
endued with paffions and affeftions like 
our own, that is, by human aftions. And 
as for moral inftrudion, it is evident, 
that we draw none from beings who aft 
pot upon the fame principles with us.'* 

^ Elei^ents of CriticifiDj vol. iii. p. 24K 

Now 



Now Mr. Hurd is of a very ditFe- 
rent opinion-, hewill never allow thefc 
much finer materials j but let him fpeak 
for himfelf. ** The Pagan gods, and 
Gothic fairies were equally out of credit 
when Milton wrote. He did well there- 
fore to fupply their room with angels 
and devils. If thefe too Ihould wear out 
of the popular creed (and they feem in a 
hopeful way from the liberty fome late 
critics have taken with them) 1 know not 
what other expedients the epic poet 
might' have recourfe to. But this I 
know, the pomp of verfe, the energy of 
defcription, and even the fineft moral 
paintings, would ftand him in no ftead. 
Without admiration (which cannot be ef- 
feded but by the marvellous of celeftial 
intervention, I mean the agency of fupe- 
rior natures, really cxifting, or by the il- 

lufion 
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lufion of the fancy taken to be fo) no epic 
poeni can be long-lived *." 

Here we fee two notions abfolutely 
contradiftory to each other j but the 
fame critics differ as much in their opinion 
of the Henriade. His lordlhip fays, 
" In the fixth canto of the Henriade, St. 
Lewis appears in perfon, and terrifies the 
foldiers." In the feventh canto, St. Lewis 
fends the god of fleep to Henry ; and in 
the tenth, the Demons of difcord, fanati- 
cifm, war, &c. allift Aumale in a (ingle 
combat withTurenne, and are chafed away 
by a good angel brandifhing the fword of 
God. To blend fuch fiflitious perfonages 
in the fame adion with mortals, makes a 
bad figure at any rate, and is intolerable 
in a hiftory fo recent as that of Henry 
IV. This fingly, is fufficient to make the 

* Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 102. 

Hen- 
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Henriade a fliort-iived pMtn, ^trt it 
oiherwife poflclTed a£tytry beamy*/* 

Mr. Hurd's words are thcfe. ** I 
am not afraid,'* fay« he', immediateJy 
after the paffage I juft quoted, ** to in- 
ftance in the Henriade itfelf -, whicft, 
notwit^ftarK^rvg the compofition, will, in 
a fhort time, be no more read than the 
Gondibert of Sir W. Davenant, and for 
the fame reafon.*^ 

We here find Monf. Voltaire's cele- 
brated poem condemned to oblivion for 
the moft oppofite reafons poflible. In 
'wbkrbopinion fbould we place our credit ? 
Certainly in that which agrees with the 
praSice of Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 
all the greateft poets, whofe poems have 
been fo long and univcrfally admired : 

* Elements df Crit. vol. iii. p. 244. 

but 
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but I cannot think Lord Kaitnes proves 
his aiiercion, even phiiofophicalljr : for 
whatever fome rigid crttks may haveima* 
gined, the end erf" :poetfy 13 pleafures, 
sot inftru<9:ion ; therefore we certain!/ 
ihall be moie likely co have Qur pftflion«> 
ocir wonder, and particularly our atten- 
tion^ touched with the marvelkkus^than the 
Qioft exadi: order and neatnefs which re- 
prefent things only as they really happe% 
without daring to ufe thofe fublime fic- 
tions which ftrike us with admiration. 

Take from Homer his machinery, cknd 
you curtail his poems of half their, beau- 
ties^ For my part, I cannot but think 
his religious creed was of much greater 
ferMice to him, as a poet, than any chrif- 
tian*s can be co him. The adventures of 
Homer's gods, as much as we may ridi- 
cule them, are infinitely more poetic^ and 

admit 
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admit of far greater variety of painting 
than angels, or devils can yield. A few 
^aflages in Milton may be produced to 
«tontradi6t this aflertion ; but examine 
the Iliad and the Paradife Loil^ and it 
will appear that the comparifon will be 
greatly in favour of the former. But a 
ftrong proof of it is, that excepting Satan 
(whofe various charafiier refembleshim to 
feme of Homer's gods) the machinery of 
Milton in general is not comparable to 
that of the Grecian ; in other words, the 
mod pcetic fupernatural chara6ler in 
.Milton the moft refembles thofe of Ho- 
mer. The tribe of inferior gods and 
.goddefles in the Iliad, far exceeds the in. 
ferior angels and devils in the Paradife 
Loft *. Monf. 

• I have often endeavoured to account for that 
fuperiority, which is fo vifible in the compofitions 
of the antient poets : and have frequently afligned 

their 
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Monf. B(wteiu was therefore certainly 
rights whth he midt that remark, 

De la foi d'an Chretien les mi&exes terribles 
D'ornemens egayes ne font point fufceptibles ; 
L'Evangile a Tefprit n*ofFre de tous cotes, 
Qne periitence i faire, & tourmens ixieritcs. 

BfttDcux's ebfef vation on thefe lines is 

*iia^diciou$% *^ NotWithftanding> fays he, 

the 

their i^Hgion as in the number of thoie caafts 
which probably concarred to give them this re- 
markable pre-emmence. That enthafiafm which 
is fe etTeadal to ererj tint irtift in the p6etietl 
waf» was cctaifiderably heightened and ea6atte6d 
bjr ^€ \^hol5 turn q£ their facred do^triii^s ; and 
thft fancied prtfence of their mufes had aimoft as 
WoMderfal tttt tthGt upon their thoughts and lan- 
guage, as if ikef had been really and divinely in- 
fpittdi Whtfft aH naptore was fuppofed to fwarx^ 
with divinities, and every oak and Ibantain was 
Wievekl to' hi the refid^nce of fome prefiding 
idtf I what wondcTy if the poet was animated by 

M the 
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refped we have for the opinion of this 
great writer, we cannot but think, that, 
was another Homer to arife, he would 
find, in the hiftory of our religion, 
ample matter to exercife his genius. It 
is true, he might not, indeed, reprefent 
a Jupiter thundering on Mount Ida : 
we might not fee gods and godde0es 
mingle in a crowd of mortal combatants, 

the imagined influence of fuch exalted fociety, 
and found himfelf tranfported beyond the ordinary 
liints of fober humanity ? The mind, when attend- 
ed only by mere mortals of faperior powers, is 
obferved to rife in her ftrength ; and her faculties 
open and eplarge themfelves, when ihe a6t$ in the 
view of thofe for whom (he has conceived a more 
than common reverence. But when the force of 
fuperftition moves in concert with the powers ol" 
imagination, and genius is inflamed by devotion, 
poetry muft ihine out in all her brighteft periec-i 
tion and fpkndor. ) 

Sir T* Fitzoibome*8 Letters, p. 297. 

covered 
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eovered over with du(^, and reciprocally 
attacking and overcoming each other. 
But with what energy, what mafterly 
force, would he paint the God who cre- 
ated the univerfe with a word ; who fees 
and comprehends every thing, and gives 

life and being to all ! How delightful 
muft it be to follow fuch a poet, while, 
with a fouHnflamed with thofe ideas that 
£lled the minds of the prophets and 
other facred writers, ideas produced by 
religion, he paints a hero, imagining, 
attempting, and executing the greateft 
things ; always under the immediate 
will and guidance of a celeftial fpirit, 
which gives him prudence to forefec, 
fortitude to encounter, and courage and 
paCMnce to furmount, the obftacles in his 
way !** This is 'a trite remark, asfalfe as 
it is fpecious. Had the paganifm of the 
antients been Icfs proper for poetry than 

M 2 ihe 
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the chriftian faith, their notions WOirid 
all have been dropt even by the poets j 
but the contrary is the cafe ; for the gods 
of Homer, it has been ©ften faid, arc tbe 
gods of poetry to this day. Our re& 
gidn cannot fumifti us with that>ariet|r 
ot fupernatural beings r In the poetry of 
the antients every quality, almoft of the 
mind or body, was deiiied ; and how 
much better figure will Vcbus make in a 
poen), than a plain defcription of tbe ef* 
fc&s of beauty : their theology threw a 
▼aft variety of a^ion and ipaiFton into «U 
tl&efr f)Qems ; whereas ows, a very few 
fubjedis excepted, muft abound in <de- 
Jfcription and narration. There k hardly 
a greater esUtvener of poetry than perlor 
fiification i nothbig hardly could nvakc 
a figure in the poems of the antienrts^ 
but what was either deified oc clofely 
(Qfineded with many fupernatural be- 
ings I' 
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ii^: this gave a %irit and variety to 
their poetry, which ours muft warvt, un* 
kfs we adopt their poetic creed. We 
atcd only turn to Homer, and we Ihall 
immediately perceive, tb^t a Yaft number 
tii the fioeft ftrokes in his poems would 
have been inevitably loft, had he com- 
pofed in the time of Milton, and merely 
ttn the account I am peaking of . Milton 
carried the machiinery of modef n theo^ 
logy to its perfeftion, and the utnwft ef- 
forts of his imagination could not rejv- 
dcr it, on the whole, equal to that of the 
Gyecianv The Deity is not a pf(^er 
perfonage for an aftor in an epic poeni ; 
but Satan, who moft refembles fome of 
the gods in Homjer, froaar the mixture in 
kis chara£ter, is the oaly &ppertQf the 
machinery of the Paradife Loft *• 



* Trubldt'a aflerdoniias no reafon to fupportit^ 
Prejudke caiinoli take from us tlie total ufe of ofUr 
fenfes. ■ M J On 
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• On a dit que tel eft le chaime des fables Gret^ ' 
qncs, que defabufes d*elles par la raifon & la re}i«- 
gion, nous y tenons encore par I*imagination ; cT- 
lesnousparoiflent abfurdes, & pourtant agreables* 
Jereponds que c'eft moins l*effet d'un agrement 
qui leur foit propre, que des prejuges 8c des im- 
preffions du college* Ces fables nous plaifeat 
comme les lieux que nous avons habites & frc-^ 
quentes dans notre premiere jeunefTei comme notre 
patrie. Les femmes, ^ les hommes d'efprit qui 
n'ont point etudie, & qui n'entendent parler de 
ces fables que dans un age raifonnable, les troa«-' 
vent auili in£pides que ridicules. 

EiTais fur divers fujets de litterature, &c. 
tomeiv. p. 189. 

' That admirable critic Mr, Webb* in his ufual 
elegant manner, difplays the vaft advantage of the 
antients over the moderns in painting, and from 
the fame caufe : ** The antients had not only their 
profane hiftory, rich in the moft glorious and inte- 
Tefting events ; but their facred, whilft it furnifh- 
ed them with new ideas of the fublime, gave no 
check to the pathetic. Their gods, fuperiorin 
grace, majefty, and beauty, were yet fubjedl to all 
the feelings and paffions of humanity. How un- 
equal 
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e^iial Is the lot of the modern artifia ? Employed 
by prrieftsy or princes who thought like priefts^ 
their fubje^s are, for the moil part, taken from a 
religion, which profeiles to banifh or fubdae the 
paffions : their charaflers are borrowed from the 
loweft fpheres of life ; men, in whom meannefs of 
birth, and fimplicity of manners, were the beft 
titles to their eledion. Even their divine Mafter is 
no where, in painting, attended with a great idea ; 
his long flrait hair, Jewifh beard, and poor apparel, 
would nndignify the mod exalted nature ; humility 
and refignation, his charadteriftics, are qualities 
extremely edifying, but by no means pi£lurefque» 
Let us, for example, compare (I muft be under* 
flood to mean only as fubjeds for painting) a Chrill 
arjiied with a fcoujge, driving the money-changers 
out of the Temple, to an Alexander, the thunder 
in his hand, ready to dart it on the rebellious na- 
tions. It is not in the fublime alone that their 
fubjeds are deficient, they are equally fo in the pa* 
thetic : the fuiFerings, which they moftly repre- 
fent, are in obedience to prophecies and the will of 
heaven ; they are often the choice of the fuiFerers, 
and a tenfold premium is at hand. When St* 
Andrew falls down to worfhip the crofs, on which 

M 4 he 
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he U foofi after to he nj|iled» we nuy be Itoprov^ 
by fach an example of pieiy 901! sseal ; bu^: we. can- 
not £eei for one wko is nt>t concerjied fbr himML 
We are ivot fo calm at- the hcriBct of Iphigenia ; 
beautiful, innocent, and unkappy ; we look upoa 
her as the Yi^m of an unjail^ decree ; flte 00^% 
live the obje£k oC Dniverfal love ; fhe dies the tt- 
je£l of ujiiverral pity. This defed im the fiibje£^ 
and oi habitade in the paimters, accounts fioor the 
coMtteffy with which we look in. gcaeral on their 
vif9fh^ in xfifi gftlkrics and churches ; the genius, 
ofpmtifig* wafting, its powers oa crucifixions^ 
holy families, laH foppers, and the like, wants 
nerves, if at any time the fubje^ calls £ot the pa., 
thetk <tf ftthlime.'' 

laqaiijc into the Beauties of Paintmg, p. 145;. 
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of LvRic PoiTRy. 

THE longefk ftring of critical pre- 
cepts wiH never give us fo cfear 
and competent an idea of the real beau- 
ties of lyric poetry, as reading fome of 
the beft odes of Ptndar and the Alex- 
ander's feaft of Dfyden. The peculiar 
chara^riflic of the ode is enthufiafm ; 
whkK is much eafier imagined than de* 
fined. ' It is this qualitj in a poet thiat 
niakes bk genius glow wkh ardor, fires 
his tniagination, and animates all the fa- 
culties of bis foul, h is this warnf>th of 
enthufiafin tbat humes him iato thofe 
impetuous tranfports of fancy, which 
ibar beyond the bounds of opder, and 
prodiice that beautiful confufion which,, 
to ufc an expreffion of the abbe Fraguier, 

«* infinitely 
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" infinitely tranfcends the regularity ^F , . 
the moft ftudious art." Here we meet k 
with the higheft flights of grandeur, and . 
the moft ihining (Irokes of wit ^ and ; 
there, the tendereft, and moft beautiful 
images. Defcriptions rich, happy, and 
fublime, and then fimple but exquifitely 
moving ; noble and harmonipus expref- 
fions ; lively and ftriking metaphors, all 
fpontaneoufly rife up to captivate the. 
imagination of the reader. The efFe6i: of, 
poetry, which is the refult of this poetic 
rapture, this divine enthufiafm of the 
mind, exceeds even that of the moft ex- . 
quifite mufic. A man of tafte can nei- 
ther read, nor hear it, without feeling, 
fome of that fire that produced it. 

Pindar, the prince of the lyric poets, 
poflfcfled of the moft unbridled and irre- 
gular 
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gular fancy in the world, is vaft in his 
de(igns, boundlefs in his imagination, 
and great in his exprellions. His 
thoughts are fublimc, but his vivacity 
too often overpowers his judgment ; he 
fbmetimes finks by attempting toifoar 
beyond the bounds of his genius. As 
to his irregularity, it is one part of the 
charafter of the ode, the nature of which 
requires that tranfport . which I juft de- 
fcribed. The harmony of the numbers, 
and the grandeur of the diction in Pin- 
dar, is inimitable. In his numbers we are 
ibmetimes above the clouds, fometimes de- 
fcending, fometimes fwimming in a diredt 
courfe, rifmg by little and little, (inking as 
gradually, carried aloft as quick as light-* 
ning by fuch rapidity of meafures as agi- 
tates the foul, and makes the paflTions keep 
time with the numbers, Pindar and 
Sophocles, fays Longinusj like a rapid 

fire. 
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fire, carry ercry tkmg before themy 
tbou^ icHtnetimes the hei£ isr unb^^M^^ 
cxtkiguiflied *. 

Aftacrectn, the aext Greek lyric writer^ 
IS celebrated for bis graceful, cftly, aedl 
deUcace. »r;, hui: Us fHgbcs anse not la 
l9%h as thofe of Pindac. Honbce baa m 
fems of his odes joined great part of Pin-* 
liar's force tat&efwcetnefsof AnBBcre<io« 
The iogeoious autlam of the Eflfay oatha 
writings and genhis o^ Pope, has ma^ 
a very fenfifefe obfervacion on the wrio^ 
mgs of Horace*— ^* It feems aKb to bo 
another com«noQ miftake, that one of 
Horace's cbaraAeriK^ics is the fublime: of 
which indeed he has gtren a very few 

* *^Q ii IIuiAif^* MM. «) XftftoxXS^ ofv fut •Jet wtuJA 
»i»l«iwy irv^sreRiX, LoilgHI. cap. 33. 

ftrokes, 
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ftBokes, and thafe taken from PSfKkr« 
and |>robabiy from Alcaois. His oskxX^ 
kncy lay in acquifite obfervations on fauK 
man life, and in touching the foibles of 
mankind with delicacy and urbanity, k 
is eafy to perceive this moral ttn'n in nH 
bis compofitions : the writer of the epi*- 
ftles is difcerned in the odes. Elegance, 
not fublimity, was his grand charafteri- 
ftic. Horace is the moft popular author 
of antiquity ; the reafen is, becauTe he 
abounds in images drawn from familiar 
Kfe, and in lemarks, ctiac ^' come home 
to mjtn*s bufinefe and bofoms.** Hence 
he is more frequently quoted and alluded 
to than any poet of a higher call *.** 

Mr. Drydefi's mufic-ode is the beft 
modern lyric compofitions and is much 

• Eflay oa the WmiDft aad Gcaioi of Pope,, 
p. 17a. 

fupcrior 
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fupcrior to many in Pindar. Indeed the 
pomp and richnefs of the exprcflion, the 
harmony of the numbers, and the fubli- 
mity of fome of the flights, ai^ almoft 
unparalleled. This fingle ode would 
have immortalized the name of Dryden, 
had he been the author of nothing be- 
fides. There is fomething cxtreniely 
beautiful in the repetition of the word 
hapfy^ and the fentence None but the Iravt 
in the foUowmg paffage, y 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 
None but the brave, none bat the brave. 
None but the brave deferves the fair. 

And again, what can be more mov-* 
ing than that oifaU% 

He fung Darius great and good^ 

By too fevere a fate 
FaU'n, falPn, faU'n, fall'n, 
Fairn from his high eilate^ 
And weh'ring in his blood. 

I could 
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,. I could produce feveral inftances of 
.thefe peculiar beauties in this ode *, the 
..whole of which is indeed one continued 
fccne V)f grandeur and fweetnefs. The 
inferiority of Mr. Pope's ode on the fame 
fubjedt is too well known to need any 
proof. It is indeed amazing to think of 
that poet's attempting it after fo exqui- 
fite a one as Dryden had compofed on 
the fame fubjeft. Mr. Gray*s ode on 
mufic contains fomevery fine Iines,which 
breathe the true fpirit of poetry. The 
conclufion of the firft part of the third 
ftanza is very expreflive^ : 

Thine too thefe golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horrcr that, and thrilling fears. 

Or opt the f acred jourct of Jjmpathttic tears \m 

* Particularly the ftanza beginning— Kio^z/gr^f / 
revenge! 
f Odci by Mr. Gray» p. io» 

I have 
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1 have before oblerved, that &h iitpe* 
tuous ctithufiarm was the cbarafteritticof 
Pindar, and lyric cotnpofuions. I khow 
not any t>de that corties lb ftear to his 
fupreme «ccllency as that bf t)fyden, in 
which we are hurried ort by a mod ftoble 
{x>ctic fire, ftnt the ct)nclurion of Ml-. 
Gray's mufic-odc t^tk boaft of great 
T>eauticS) thdugh cf a difitrent kind. 

H$xkf his Itands the lyce explore I 

Brigbt'iyedfafky hovering «V, 

Scatters from her fiSlurd urn 

thoughts that breathe^ and nuords that hum. 

But, ah ! 'tis hcafd IIO Il1©re. ■* 



Oh ! lyre divine, what daring fpint 

Wakes thee now ? Tho* he inherit 

Nor the pridt. nor amfle pinion 

Thfit the ^hehan iagle hear, 

bailing luith fupftnit dominion^ 

jthr$* the msatre deep tf air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would rim 

Such forms as glitter in the Mofe'» ray 

With orient lines, unborrowed of the fun : 
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Yetjbauhe mimt and keep bis difiant nuuj 

iejond the limits of a vulgar fatey 

Beneath the gwd hwM far^-^hut fat aionje th great. 

The idea of bright eyed Fancy fcatter* 
ing thoughts and words from her pic- 
tured urn^ is extremisly happy, and as 
happily exprelTed* Thq other paflages 
which are diilinguilhed by Italics are alfo 
very beautiful. In this whole flanza the 
thoughts are juft, the numbers harmoni* 
ous, and the true fpirit df lyric poetry 
breathes throughout it. But the beft ode 
which this ingenious gentleman has pub- 
lifhed, is that on the tradition of Ed- 
ward the Third's putting the Welch bards 
to death ^ which is truly a moR: excel- 
lent piece of poetry, and has many 
llrokes that indicate an exuberant imagi- 
nation, and contains much of that fire 
which is the very foul of poetry. 

N Mr- 



Mr. Mafon's lyric pkces are well 
known. If they do noc rife to that fine 
enthufiafm which we fo much admire in 
Dryden, they never fail to pleafc. That* 
on the fate 6f tyranny is the beft, arid, 
if I may venture my opinion, that on 
independency the worft; though there 
are fome paflkgcs in it that arc really 
poetic, as in the third ftanza. 

Thou heard^H hinni goddefs, ftrike the tender ftxingy 
And badft his (bal with bolder paflions move s 
Strait thefe refponfive ihores forgot to ring. 
With beauty's praife, or plaint of flighted love ; 
To loftier flights his daring genius rofe, 
And led the war 'gainil thine and freedom's foes*. 

Thefe lines are wrote with fpirit •, but 
the two harfh words; hear^fi and hadfi are 
far from adding to their beauty. Mr. 
Mafon feems rather to aim at a ileady 

* Odes by Mr. Mafon, p. xo. 

and 
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aiid (lowing didion than a fublime and 
pompous one* Horace^ not Pindar, ap- 
pears to have been his model. The fol- 
lowing lines, though not animated with* 
poetic enthufiafm,' are beautifully de- 
fcriptive. 

Can xnufic*s voice> c^n beauty ^i eye. 
Can painting^s glowing hand fupply 
A charm fo fuited to my mind. 
As blows this hollow guft of wind. 
As drops this little weeping rill 
Soft tinkling down the mofs-grown hill, 
While thro' the weft, where finks the crimfon day» 
Meek twilight (lowly fails, and waves her banner* 
grey? 

It would be unpardonable here to omit 
Dr. Akenfide*s ode to lord Huntingdon^ 
which is compofed in a fine fpirit of ly- 
ric poetry -, there is an expreflive ma- 
jelly in his numbers, that appears with 

N 2 great 
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advantage and propriety io this fpttUci 
of poetry, and it conuins fonoe rul>:Kini;> 
ftrokcs. The ftcond ftanza begins vci^. 
noble: *) 

Mark, how the drea<^ Pantheon Hands, 
Amid the domei of mt>dern hands : 
Amid the toys of idle date. 
How fimply, how ieverely great ! 

The third part of the fame ftanza is al(b 
very great. I cannot but admire the fine 
fpirit of liberty which breathes through- 
out the whole ode. After comparing the 
happy conftitution of our country wit4- 
the flavery of others, he goes on. 

Here let the bard whofe daftard tongi^ 

Leaves ptrblk arguments unfung. 
Bid public pratfe farewel : 
Let him to fitter climes remove. 
Far from the hero's and the patriot^s love. 

And lull'myfterious monks to (lomber in their cell. 

The 
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y^^Tht whole fifth ftanza is addreflcrd in 
fte fame noble ftrain to liberty. Speaking 
<if Scarfdate's^ cliffs, the feat of it, where 
Candifh, Booth, and Ofborn fate, he 
breaks into a fine poetic flrain in their 
praife : 

When burning from their country's ^hain. 

Even in the midft of deadly harms. 

Of pajpal fnares and lawlefs arms. 

They plann'd for fireedom this her awfbl reign* ^ 

'In the fixth ftanza, he glances at the 
rebellion in very noble lines and equal 
fpint ; and the ode concludes with a fine 
ifvarmth of poetic rapture. 



Eternal Ood alone 



For mortals ^xeth that fublime award. 
He from the faithful records of his throne,^ 

Bids the hiftorian and the bard 

Difpofe of honour and of fcorn ; 

Difcern the patriot frpm t))e Q^ve^ 

And wiiies the good, the wife, the brave. 
For leiTons to the multitude unboriu. 

N 3 To 



r 
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•To point out all the beauties of *mt 
ode, which docs honour to the prefeat 
age, would be too long a tafk, as a perfedt 
knowledge of its excellence can only be 
acquired by reading the iwhole ; yet in 
fuch critical efTays as this, it is of advan- 
tage to fome readers to have the moft 
ftriking ones difplayed. — Mr. War.ton's 
ode to Fancy has great merit j it is cer- 
tainly a fine piece of poetic enthufiafm, 
and exprefliye imagery. It ppcDS with an 
addrefs to Fancy, and defcribes its rural 
feats, 

Where Nature feems to fit alcMie 
IJ^jeftic en a craggy throne. 

His tranfitions are peculiarly beauti- 
ful ; from groves of woodbines, and 
green and graflTy dales. Fancy leads Irim 
to the yellow mead, the feat erf joy tod 
white-robed Peace, of the'fcftive court of 
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..Venus, of mirth and yoyth : then fgd- 

.-dcnly he breaks out in a moft poetic 

f 

Yet not tbefe flowery fields of joy. 
Can long my p^nfive miad evtk^y* 
llafle Fancy ifofpt t;-he fceooi of folly 
To meet the .matron Melancholy. 

This fubjefb occafions a very baaoii- 
ful piece of pifturefque imagery. 

Or to ibqcie abby^s mpisldViii^ low'i^, 
- Whereto avoid cold wintry fliipw'rs. 
The naked beggar (hivering lies. 
While whiilling tempefls round her rife. 
And trembles left the tottering wall 
Should on her fleeping infants fall« 

The fufaycA ag^in changes to mar*- 

tial fire and the clangors of the trumpet | 

which are defcribed very finely ; he fud- 

^nly afics^whac fpirit hurries him away ? 

-T-AiKj goc« on> 

rrii 
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Tis Fancy in her iery oar ' ' 

Tranfports me to the thickeft wary ^ 

There whirls me o*er the hills of flain. 
Where tumult aad deftrudimi reign ; 
Where mad with pain the wounded Aeed| 
Tramples th^s dying and the ^d: 
Where giant Terror ftalks around. 
With fullen joy furveys the ground, 
And pointing to th' enfanguln'd field 
Shakes his dreadful gorgon fhield ! 

I hardly any where know a more JTub- 
lime piece of imagery than this of Terror 
ftalking over the field of battle ; the 
thought is extremely bappy^ and ctoath* 
ed in very politic language. From the - 
horrid deftruftion of war he changes tq 
the foft delicacy of love j he invokes 
Fancy to guide him to his Laura^ aQ(} •: 
goes on^ 

. ' ' - • ' • • 

' "f he pangs of gbfencc O I reoMve, 

I 'Fox thou can'ft j^lace me near my loTej 

1 t;. ' ' " Can*A 



i'^ 



• ' 



/\ 



Caa'ft fold b Tifionary Mif»i 
And let me diink I fteai a IdTs. 

He foon afterwardt calls oti the imagi- 
nary goddefs to leave the comb of her 
darling Shakefpear^ and infpire foc9e 
future bard, who, by boldly fmicing the 
founding lyre, may 

> • 

O'er all our lift^ning paffions reign# 
0*erwheim oar foals with joy aad pain* 

With terror ihake, with pity move, 
Rouze with revenge, or melt with love* 

Thefe lines are fine, and fo is tfie 
whole poem ; the language is well adapt- 
ed to the fobjeft, the fentimencs natu- 
ral, and the imagery pi^refque and eit- 
prefltve* 

Mn Whitehead's ode to the Tiber 
contains fome llrokes that deferve to be 
mentioned. In the firft ftanza he ad- 

dreflei 
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drefles that celebrated river, fpeaks of 
Echo's refounding with tranfport from 
her banks the drains of her former poets, 
— 'and fuddenly breaks out, 

Thy banks ? — Alas ! is this the boafled fcenc. 
This dreary, wide, uncultivated plain, 
Where fick^ning nature wears a fainter green. 
And defblation fpreads her torpid reign ? 
Is this the fcene where freedom breathed » 

Her copious horn where plenty wreath'd. 
And health at opening day 

]Sade all her rofeate breezes fly 
To wake the fons of induftry. 

And make their fields more gay ? 

*rhefe lines are pretty ; theconcluHon 
of the third ftanza is alfo very poetic ; 
and the whole ode in general has merit. 



End of Volume the First. 
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